


The new Princoss 


extension phone 


(Scarcely larger than your hand) 


Just the thing for reception rooms, offices and stores 


It’s NEW * adds a distinctive, modern look to your office. 
It’s LITTLE * saves available desk or counter space. 


It’s COLORFUL * your choice of white, beige, pink, blue or turquoise. 


JUST CALL OUR BUSINESS OFFICE OR ASK ANY TELEPHONE MAN 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY @) 
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THIS MONTH’S front cover is a photo of 
a large section of the Yale Dining Hall during 
the annual meeting dinner, September 13, 1960. 
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Cleaning Supplies 


Connecticut’s FULLER BRUSH Lab 
Introducing Cleaning Aid Improvements 


Look to your Connecticut neighbor for more efficiency in your plant and 
office “housekeeping”. Continuous research at Fuller Brush produces new 
designs and improved materials. You find them in supplies ranging from 
industrial floor brushes, brooms, scrub brushes, wet and dry mops all the 
way to cleaners, sanitizers, polishes and waxes. These improved products 
bring you increased durability, or reduced prices, or more convenience 

. all of which mean better cleaning at a lower yearly expenditure. 
You owe it to yourself to give a long look to Fuller Brush products for all 


your cleaning needs. 


—— Ff Industrial Products Division 


THE Fuller B esh COMPANY 
9 Warehouses EAST HARTFORD 8, CONNECTICUT 


For National Service 
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Ow Company Can Benefit From the Travel Accident Plan Sponsored 


The MAC Plan provides around-the-clock in- 
surance protection for each and every employee of 
your firm while he is on a business trip away from 
his city of assignment or residence. 


It provides high limit coverage for the special 
hazards of business travel, supplementing the usual 
Group insurance programs. 


It establishes definite insurance benefits at a 
known cost, avoiding the necessity of embarrassing 
“charity decisions’’ in the event of death or serious 
accident. 


The coverage is world-wide. The benefits apply to 


**" by the MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT 


a business trip accident anywhere—regardless of 
the trip’s length. 


It includes coverage for almost all forms of air 
travel—in fact travel in just about everything 
that flies, rolls, or floats. 


In the competitive personnel market, the Plan will 
help you to acquire and hold executive-caliber 
employees. 


It utilizes the mass purchasing power of partici- 
p gp 

pating member companies to provide broad bene- 

fits at low cost. 


We will be happy to furnish your firm with complete details. No obligation, of course. 
We are as near to you as your telephone. 


bene 
31 Lewis Street Au 
Hartford 


41 E. 424 Street 
New York 


en, = & Alten 
Benjamin & (canoe, Inc. 


Frea HH. Woittiams & Co. 


Hartford Phones: JA 2-3245, JA 2-7281, JA 5-1171 
FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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THESE 


PHONE LINES* 


BECOME 


POWER LINES 


Our customers know that when they dial one of the phone 
numbers listed below for fuel delivery, they are in effect 
closing a connection that brings them immediate service in 
heat and power. 


Night and day, winter and summer, T.A.D. JONEService is 
as handy and round-the-clock and dependable as your 
phone — and almost as instantaneous. That's been true 
ever since the Company was founded in 1925, from these 
specialists in quality 


BUNKER ‘C’ OIL 


Pennsylvania & West Virginia BITUMINOUS COAL 


T. A. D. JONES & CO. inc. 


* NEW HAVEN: UNiversity 5-6103 ° BRIDGEPORT: EDison 3-3123 
24-HOUR SERVICE 
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@ IN a significant letter recently received, a top manage- 
ment reader of Connecticut Industry stated: 


“I read with interest the article entitled ‘What Can We 
Do About Government Spending’ by Professor Fairchild in 
the October issue. It is refreshing to see in print the simple 
facts on the cost of some of these terrific Federal pro- 
grams, and the equally simple disposition which Professor 
Fairchild recommends for many of these programs. 


“| have spent a good many hours in recent years writing 
plaintive letters to our Congressmen and Senators recom- 
mending this type of action, and I must say I find little 
encouragement for these views. I certainly intend to con- 
tinue my own private crusade in any direction which I 
can, and that includes hard ground level political work in 
behalf of local legislators . . . in the hope that some day 
the situation may be improved.” 


This letter is significant in at least three important ways. 


First, it represents the undefeatable spirit of a small 
number of poorly equipped American colonists who won 
our freedom from the mighty British Empire. Second, it 
illustrates the ebb tides of discouragement that at times 
have almost overwhelmed the fighting spirit of all men 
who have continued long up-hill battles for goals they felt 
worthy of any sacrifice to attain. And third, it highlights a 
commendable attitude of mind on the part of an executive 
of a Connecticut industry which is held by too few busi- 
nessmen today. 


For a variety of defeatist reasons the majority of business 
management who want a sound dollar, less government 
competition with private business, a saner tax structure and 
many other reforms that would stimulate economic 
growth through giving more incentive to private enterprise, 
fail to present their views to their elected representatives 
at the local, state or national levels. Representation on such 
matters is left entirely with the business organization in 
which they hold membership and by a scant 10% to 20% 
of the members of those organizations who can be induced 
to present the case for business to legislators. 


In contrast, the minority “left wing” advocates of 
more and more intrusions of government into private busi- 
ness, of heavier spending and more government debt and 
a host of other measures that build bigger government 
while shrinking individual character and initiative, man- 
age to make up for their small numbers by a greater 
number of more noisy and dramatic demands upon govern- 
ment representatives than do the majority on the “right.” 
Not long ago Richard Ahrens, chief investigator for the 
Un-American Activities Committee, stated that the Com- 
munists and their left-wing stooges can lodge 50,000 to 
75,000 demands — by letter, telephone or telegraph and 
in person — with key government representatives or offi- 
cials, to either kill or pass a bill, within 48 to 72 hours. 
Undaunted by one or many defeats, they simply change 


their tactics to accomplish their ends, often by a surprise 
attack. 


Given the same zeal for victory now possessed by the 
ee ” e¢_s ” 2 . 
left,” the “right,” or conservative group headed by busi- 
ness management, should be able to lodge five to ten times 
as many communications giving their points of view as the 
highly vocal left wing minority who, if not soon checked, 
will destroy free enterprise and every other freedom 
except the right to dance to whatever tune big government 
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WANTED: More Zealous Leadership 
On the “Right” 





sees fit to play. If the chorus of voices on the “right” 
grew louder than the left, the politicians would pay at- 
tention and vote differently. 


Unless businessmen have lost the capability to summon 
truly righteous indignation which begets zeal to act, there 
is no reason to doubt that the leftist tide, that has been 
running strong for the past 28 years, cannot be reversed, 
provided enough businessmen emerge from silence to de- 
monstrate the same qualities of leadership in the political 
field that won recognition for them in the business world. 
There is no sound reason to be defeatist because there are 
more union member voters, led by leftist-type union leaders, 
than there are management voters. There are actually more 
men in management to exert attractive leadership, if they 
so desire, to their employees, than there are leaders of the 
leftist stripe in the union movement. According to all 
polls, management, when it speaks honestly and consist- 
ently, has a more sympathetic audience among employees 
and the general public than union leaders. 


Businessmen, inclined to take the defeatist, “what 
can we, the small minority do” attitude, and hence refuse 
to join the ranks of the fighters for the extension of 
freedom through the free enterprise via constitutional gov- 
ernment route, should take heart by recalling that a few 
zealous Hebrew prophets, Christ and the Twelve Disciples, 
sewed the seeds that ultimately germinated the Hebrew- 
Christian philosophy of freedom which was embodied in 
our Declaration of Independence and Constitution. The 
“‘Jet’s be practical” men in the Roman Empire would have 
laid a 1,000 to 1 bet that the Hebrew-Christian idea would 
never mature to destroy the concept of the “divine right 
of kings” and become the format for the first truly free 
nation. 


On the left side of the street Karl Marx and Engels 
sewed the most productive seeds of the Socialist-Communist 
movements. Who would have predicted that the handful 
of less than 30 men in the Fabian Socialist Society, formed 
in England in the 1890’s, would have been the root cause 
of the socialization of England in less than a half century 
and a mighty helper in introducing socialistic ideas into 
this country and in gaining wide acceptance for them ever 
since the launching of Roosevelt’s New Deal in 1933? And 
who would have guessed that less than a hundred zealous 
Communist rabble rousers, led by Lenin in Moscow in 
1917, would have grown sufficient sinews of Communist 
strength in 43 years to enslave over one billion people and 
control one-third of the land area of the world, and be 
making rapid headway toward effective control of the re- 
maining two thirds of the world? 


With the foregoing encouraging examples of what can 
be accomplished by small groups of dedicated men and the 
demonstrated zeal of our member reader to fight on, despite 
discouragement, what is the clear and present duty of 
management under today’s conditions? 


If we are to avoid the loss of our freedom, more busi- 
nessmen on the right are called upon to do more home and 
field work with more imagination and drive than in the 
past. With the 1961 session of the General Assembly and 
the next session of Congress scheduled to convene in 
January, the clear and present duty of management is to 
begin their homework now. The greatest need of the hour 
is tor more zealous and better intormed leadership on the 
“right.” 
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Partial front view of Sturm, Ruger & Co. plant with new 50% addition. 


ees 


William B. Ruger, president, checking some tool dd 
with Rex King, tool room superintendent, and | 
Poleo. 


New Securitfc 


@ GUNS and Connecticut have been 
almost synonymous since the Revo- 
lutionary period of our country. The 
steel in our hills, the water-power 
from our rivers, plus the ingenuity 
of our predecessors established Con- 
necticut as the true “Arsenal of 


P Poe Connecticut's Long Tradition In Gun 
Assemblying Ruger automatic pistols. Manufacture 


Vice President Michael Horelik, and Randle Gillespie, assistant superintendent, checking dimen- For three centuries Americans have 
sions with Les Toth and Steve Bishop. been known as the finest marksmen 
¥ in the world, and from Colonial Days 
it has been common to find flintlocks, 
rifles, and pistols from Connecticut 
factories. Other gun factories have 
existed in surrounding areas, but a 
search of the records shows that these 
other companies were established by 
Connecticut gunsmiths who sought 
to present newer actions and models. 
As a matter of fact, many of some of 
our nation’s large manufacturing 
companies (machine tools, especially) 
were started by Connecticut men who 
were initially employed in early gun 
factories. 

Designing, engineering, and manu- 
facturing a firearm is a formidable 
task. In a very limited space much 
work must be performed in order to 
achieve the very critical task of de- 
livering a projectile to its target ac- 
curately. Moreover, tradition requires 
the use of steel and wood, and, of 
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rge Glas points out critical cylinder fitting to M. Horelik, vice George Shillira and Cliff O'Neil assembling ‘‘Bearcat” revolvers. 
esident, and E. P. Nolan, sales manager. 


itfjor the “Arsenal of Democracy” 


equal importance, weight is a great 
factor. One of our country’s oldest 
and largest industries, (after all, fire- 
arms were more vital then than autos 
are today!) the industry is virtually 
complete with firm patents. 

Through the years small gun com- 
panies have started production on 
certain varieties of models, but in 
time these companies disappeared. To- 
day the sportsman hears mostly of 
the very old and substantial brand 
names such as Winchester, Marlin, 
Remington, Colt, Mossberg, and Hi- 
Standard, plus, of course, the famous 
name of Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


Sturm-Ruger & Company Launched 


In spite of the vast competition in 
the formidable gun industry, a new 
firearms company was incorporated in 
1949 in the small village of Southport 
(Fairfield) , Connecticut. 

William B. Ruger had been an avid 
gun enthusiast since boyhood days, and 
he had worked with and studied ma- 
chine tools since the age of 13. The 
fascination of machines being used to 
make other machines led him to many 
small machine shops around the New 
York metropolitan area. 

Through high school and during 
his college days, Mr. Ruger devoted 
all of his spare time to his hobby of 
gun designing. During World War II 
is entire time was focused on the 
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hobby, then a fully-developed avoca- 
tion. 

As hobbyists, gun collectors are 
likewise a gregarious group, and at 
one gun collectors’ gathering William 
Ruger and Alexander Sturm met each 
other. A great friendship developed 
between these two young men, and 
in 1949 they merged their talents, 
finances, and enthusiasm and _ started 
the arduous task of initiating produc- 
tion of a brand new item: Ruger’s 
new-design automatic .22 caliber 
pistol. 

The Ruger automatic was an in- 
stantaneous hit with gun enthusiasts 
across the country. It was, in essence, 
the first really new pistol design in 
decades. Moreover, its lines were 
traditional, and to the amazement of 
all the retail price was established at 
$37.50, considerably lower than com- 
petitive pieces. 

The price was so attractive it was 
a distraction to sales for a while. As 
pistols were shipped, in small numbers 
at first, more and more of the initially 
hesitant purchasers saw that the Ruger 
was well-made and devoid of any mal- 
functions. They readily noticed, too, 
how the pistol could be offered at such 
a comparatively low price. Sturm, 
Ruger & Co. had designed and de- 
veloped some new methods of manu- 
facturing, especially in the construc- 
tion of the grip frame, the unique 
employment of steel tubing for the 


receiver, and the ingenious approach 
to the design of the straight blow- 
back type bolt. 


Ruger Gains Early Popularity 


The Ruger pistol is still sold at 
$37.50, further evidence of the 
soundness of design and engineering 
talents of the company’s president 
and his associate designers and engi- 
neers. Moreover, the pistol continues 
to be one of the most popular pistols 
on the market. 

In 1951 a great misfortune struck 
the small company when Alexander 
Sturm suddenly passed away, at age 
28. He had been ill for only a short 
time, and all indications were that he 
would be back at his desk soon. 
Among his many contributions to the 
company, the most prominent are the 
company’s trade-mark, an_ heraldic 
eagle, and the attractive and widely 
recognized packaging. Out of respect 
to Mr. Sturm’s passing, the eagle on 
each pistol was changed from the 
initial bright red to the present black 
medallion. 

Now directing the company, Mr. 
Ruger pursued the original plan he 
and Mr. Sturm had decided upon for 
the re-design and modern engineering 
of the no-longer produced sing!e- 
action revolver. This kind of gun, long 
a favorite of all gun enthusiasts, had 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The Southington warehouse of Gibbs Wire and Steel Co. 


Personalized 


Warehousing by Gibbs 


@ AS the atom makes the molecule 

. and the molecule forms the mat- 
ter; so also does the warehouse supply 
the contract manufacturer . . . who 
in turn provides the strength of com- 
ponents to growing industry. The 
comparative is natural and proven. It 
is woven into the historical material 
of our industrial leadership. It is the 
past and the present of Connecticut 
industrial growth and success. But 
what of our future growth and suc- 
cess? 

Many new factors are budding in 
the fertile fields of Connecticut’s in- 
dustry. As long as Connecticut holds 
the reins of industrial ingenuity and 
foresight, we must also be pre-condi- 
tioned to adapting to the needs of 
budding advances and expanding in- 
dustry. 


Growth Through Flexible Service 


To the natural progression of in- 
dustrial distribution of wire and strip 
materials an additive is needed to feed 
the new demands of need that precede 
the future leadership of Connecticut 
industrial progress. The additive is flex 
ible service; and the catalyst is young, 
enthusiastic, knowledgeable, sincere, 
personalized service. On this indus 
trial philosophy, Gibbs Wire & Steel 
Company, Incorported was formed 
in Southington, September, 1956, by 
Charles F. Gibbs, F. Donald Gibbs, 


and George C. Putnam. The company 


found a definite place and an immedi- 
ate acceptance of its specialty stocks, 
which it sells at mill prices on a flexi- 
ble and personalized service basis. 

The first stocks carried by the new 
warehouse facility were limited to 
various alloy wires, including stainless 
steel, phosphor bronze, and music 
wires, used primarily by the mechani- 
cal spring manufacturers. 

Early success of the company was 
marked with the addition of equip- 
ment for straightening coiled wire and 
cutting it at quicker-than-eye speeds 
to accurate lengths . . . ready for end- 
use forming by contract manufac- 
turers. Then larger stocks and addi- 
tional alloys were added to the 
balanced warehouse inventory. Beryl- 
lium copper wire, rod, and strip; 
stainless steel strip; phosphor bronze 
strip; and cold-heading wire. Slitting 
machinery to split coils of strip ma- 
terial to exacting widths was the next 
mechanical step forward for Gibbs 
Wire & Steel. With this equipment, 
standard mill widths of strip metal 
in coils can be quickly slit for a cus- 
tomer to his required dimensions. Tol- 
erances closer than mill standards can 
be furnished upon request. 

Personalized along 
with balanced stocks and versatile 
mechanical facilities, forms the back 
bone of the new approach to ware 
housing. 


warehousing, 


Now, when an industrial prototype 


CHARLES F. GIBBS 


is stripped off the engineer’s board . . . 
or when a pilot run of a component is 
scheduled by a manufacturer . . . or 
when short production is contemplated 
by a contract supplier or an original 
equipment manufacturer, the Gibbs 
Wire & Steel plan swings into action 

and another cog in the gears of 
industrial progress is sped into being. 
Any quantity of special alloy wire, 
rod, or strip is rushed from Gibbs to 
the point of need. And the mill ex- 
perience and technical metals knowl- 
edge of Gibbs people can be tapped 
for helpful suggestions. 


Geared For Both Low And 
Volume Production 


As industrial advances are fostered, 
the need for special materials in re- 
search and development departments 
is increased . . . although the quantity 
of these materials remains low. Gibbs 
is geared through its personalized 
service approach to supply these low- 
volume needs as well as the full pro- 
duction demands for wire, rod and 
strip that often follow successful re- 
search and development. 

While the company is ever conscious 
of the importance of customer rela- 
tions, it also takes a front-row seat in 
the area of employee relations. From the 
beginning, all Gibbs people were in- 
cluded in an annual Then 
Charles Gibbs brought about a pen- 


bonus, 


(Continued on page 57) 
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2 strip stock inventory 


Wire is stored here in readiness for shipment. Large diameter wire is straightened and cuc. 
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President Spaunburg chats with Charles F. Adams, guest speaker, and Governor 
Ribicoff before dinner. 


President Spaunburg congratulates David L. Coffin, president, € - 
Dexter & Sons Co., Windsor Locks, who accepted Long-Service Awaj 


for his company, the oldest manufacturing plant in Connecticut. Repr: 
sentatives of honored companies were seated at specially marked tably 


Shown leaving Sterling Law Building after the after- 

noon session are, left to right, George H. Reama, 

former MAC director, Dean Brossman, executive The head table at Yale Dining Hall durig 
director, Stamford-Greenwich Management Council, the evening session of the 145th 

and Frederick T. Allen, director. Meeting. 
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CH Mficers of MAC are shown with guests. Left to right, Fredrick H. Waterhouse, 
Await cutive vice president; Harvey L. Spaunburg, president; Charles F. Adams, chair- 
Rept sn, of the board, Raytheon Company; Hon. Abraham A. Ribicoff, Rev. C. Lawson 


avedon, vice president and L. M. Bingham, secretary. 
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tris W. Ford, right, retired executive vice president 
MAC, and his successor, Fredrick H. Waterhouse. 
















































































winners of the first MAC Industrial Education 
ards program were present. Left to right, Robert Bo- 
pani, New Britain; Kenneth W. Sullivan, Hartford; 
Rukus, Manchester. 
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Villard, Jr., Carlyle F. Barnes, vice president; John Coolidge, treasurer, A. W. 


graph. 


Three new MAC directors are shown discussing the program: Henry A. 
Truslow, president and treasurer, Ponemah Mills, Taftville; Frederick T. 
Allen, vice president, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, and William A. Flint, 
Flint Company, New Haven. Other directors 
who will take office on January 1, William A. Ward, Jr., president, 
Westbrook, and Peter E. Naktenis, president, 
Wilco Machine Tool Co., Inc., Bolton, were not present for the photo- 


Sr., president, A. W. 


Fortune Plastics, Inc., 


Editor’s Note. On the following pages are recorded the principal 
highlights of the Association’s 145th Annual Meeting, including the 
President’s Report in two parts — Part I his verbal report delivered 
at the evening session and Part II, reviewing Association activities, 
made public in this issue of CoNNEcTICUT INDUsTRY for the first 
time. Because of space limitations the statements of panel conference 
members have been materially briefed, and in two instances, given 
in outline form. Without benefit of a written address or outline, 
Governor Ribicoff’s ad lib remarks, copied from stenographic notes, 
are also briefed. The feature address by Charles Francis Adams is 
reproduced in full from his prepared text. 


The Association gratefully acknowledges the refreshment services 
rendered by the Coca Cola Bottling Co. of New Haven, Inc., during 


the afternoon session. 


@ OVER 700 members and guests of 
the Association attended the evening 
session and over two hundred were 
present at the three afternoon confer- 
ences of the 145th annual meeting 
held at Yale University, Tuesday, 
September 13, 1960. This, the twelfth 
consecutive annual meeting held on 
the Yale Campus was convened in 
the afternoon at the Sterling Law 
Library and in the evening at the 
Yale Dining Room in Woolsey Hall. 

The corporate business session was 
called to order in the Sterling Law 
Building Auditorium at 2:20 P.M. by 
President Harvey L. Spaunburg. 

John Coolidge, MAC treasurer 
and chairman, Connecticut Manifold 
Forms Co., West Hartford, read his 
annual report which was followed by 
the Budget Committee report rendered 
by Morgan Parker, chairman, and 
president of the Bard-Parker Company, 
Danbury. Both reports were approved 
unanimously. 

C. P. Watrous, Sr., chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, and president 
of Bishop and Watrous Novelty 
Works, Chester, presented the com- 


mittee’s recommendation for five di- 
rectors to serve for four-year terms be- 
ginning January 1, 1961. 

In the absence of any nominations 
from the floor it was voted that the 
secretary cast one ballot for the elec- 
tion of the nominees presented by the 
committee as follows: 

For Director to represent Middlesex 
County, William A. Ward, Jr., presi- 
dent, Fortune Plastics, Inc., West- 
brook, replacing Wells C. Bates, part- 
ner, C. J. Bates & son, Chester; for 
director representing Tolland County, 
Peter E. Naktenis, president, Wilco 
Machine Tool Co., Inc., Bolton, re- 
placing J. L. Schweyer, president, Na- 
tional Silk Co., South Coventry; for 
director-at-large, William A. Flint, 
president, A. W. Flint Co., New 
Haven, replacing B. G. Tremaine, Jr., 
president, The Miller Co., Meriden. 

The other two nominees elected 
were chosen by the Board of Directors 
to fill vacancies during 1958 and 1959 
and hence are permitted under the 
by-laws to succeed themselves for one 
full term of four years. They are: 
For director representing New London 
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County, Henry A. Truslow, president, 
Ponemah Mills, Taftville, and for 
director representing Fairfield County, 
Frederick T. Allen, vice president, 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford. 

Following adjournment of the Busi- 
ness Session at 2:40 P.M., three panel 
conferences were convened at 3:00 
P.M. as follows: State Taxes on Inter- 
state Commerce, held in the audito- 
rium of the Sterling Law Building; 
Export Opportunities For Smaller In- 
dustries, held in Room 113, and Keys 
To Dynamic Marketing in Room 115, 
Sterling Law Building. Digests and/or 
outlines of the talks presented by each 
of the nine panel participants in the 
three conferences are published on suc- 
ceeding pages of this issue. 

As in previous years an entertain- 
ment hour was held at the St. Elmo 
Club from 5:00 P.M. to 6:10 P.M. 

Following dinner at 6:30 P.M. in 
the Yale Dining Hall, President 
Spaunburg opened the evening session 
at 7:15 P.M. by introducing guests 
at the head table. Governor Ribicoff 
then gave a brief address of welcome 
followed by President Spaunburg’s 
annual message which is reported in 
full in this issue along with a more 
detailed account of Association activi- 
ties for the past year. 

At the close of his report President 
Spaunburg paid tribute to companies 
who have been in business in Con- 
necticut for periods of 50, 75, 100, 
125 and 150 years and over, and pre- 
sented a certificate of recognition to 
one company representative in’ each 
age group category. All other certifi- 
cates of recognition were awarded 
through placing them at tables re- 
served for each age group, or for- 
warded to the companies by mail if no 
representative of a company scheduled 
to receive an award was present. 

At approximately 8:20 P.M. the 
President introduced the guest speaker, 
Charles F. Adams, chairman of the 
board, Raytheon Company, second 
largest industrial employer in New 
England, with several plants in Massa- 
chusetts and two in Connecticut. 
Speaking on the topic of “The Busi- 
nessman and Public Affairs,” Mr. 
Adams urged business and industry 
to tell their important stories in the 
one place they will be listened to and 
understood — at the grass roots level. 
His talk appears in full on succeeding 
pages of this issue. 

At the close of Mr. Adams’ address, 
President Spaunburg expressed his ap- 
preciation for the honor of serving 
as president of the Association, for 
the cooperation received from Associ- 
ation members, directors, staff and 
from Norris Ford and_ Fredrick 
Waterhouse and adjourned the Annual 
Meeting at 8:50 P.M. 
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President Spaunburg is shown conducting the afternoon business session. Left to right are L. M. 
Bingham, secretary; C. P. Watrous, Sr., chairman of the Nominating Committee; John Coolidge, 
treasurer; Carlyle F. Barnes, vice president; Mr. Spaunburg, A. W. Cavedon, vice president; Morgan 


Parker, chairman of the Budget 
president. 


Committee, 


and Fredrick H. 


Waterhouse, 


Dynamic Marketing Management 


An Outline of Slide-Illustrated Talk Given 


At the Marketing Conference by 


CLYDE S. GISCHEL, Vice President — Marketing 


The Stanley Works, New Britain 


The Background 


@ WITHOUT apology I’m going to 
talk about Stanley because I want to 
use specific illustrations and details 
that will interest you. 

In 1956 Stanley was a company of 
diversified lines, different distribution 
patterns, different customers. Divi- 
sional autonomy was the rule. There 
was almost no working together. 


The Challenge 


Profit and sales growth had not 
been satisfactory. The president had 
confidence that the firm could, and 
had to, grow. He wanted to generate 
and develop modern methods of 
marketing and merchandising that 
would capitalize on strength of the 
Stanley name — our greatest asset. 


My Job Assignment 


All my previous experience led me 
to have the fullest agreement with the 
goals of the president. I felt that this 
was the only way we could grow. My 
job was to take Stanley’s strengths 
and assets and mold them into an 
aggressive, hard-hitting organization. 
Short and long-range planning had to 
begin at once to achieve sales growth 
at a faster rate than ever before. These 


things had to be done: 








a. Coordinate 


sales 


policies, 


executive vice 


mer- 


chandising, advertising, etc. of 
consumer product lines. 


trial lines. 


. Similar coordination for 


indus- 


c. Begin to establish and enforce the 


corporate 


image 


in both con- 


sumer and OEM lines. 


. Establish a new atmosphere in 


which divisions would help each 
other, so that Stanley would act 
like a large corporation instead 
of a collection of small companies. 


. Establish a new pace in market- 


ing — a “sense of urgency”, to 
use a somewhat hackneyed phrase. 


How the Job Has Been Carried Out 


A. Early steps — Developing a Corpo- 
rate Image 


The college color for Stanley 

New stationery, cards, etc. 

New names for divisions 

A corporate “look” in advertising 
A Stanley package design with fam- 


ily resemblance for all divisions. 


B. Coordinated 


merchandising _ pro- 


1958 — Integrate 


— Dominate 





grams. Started implementation. 


Concentrate 


1959 — Operation Lion’s Share 


1960 — Stanley goes All the Way 


Illustrations and material from each 
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of these programs shown by slides. 
C. Top Sell. How top executives of 
the corporation and of the divisions 
help sell Stanley products. 


D. Preview of 1960 Fall and Christ- 
mas Promotion for Hardware, Hand 
Tools, Electric Tools, and Drapery 
Hardware which breaks in October. 


Building Your Product Line 


Digest of a Talk at Marketing Conference 


By CULVER H. GRIFFIN, Manager 


Market Research, Industrial Sales Department 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, New York, N. Y. 


@ PRODUCTS created or acquired 
without reference to well-defined cor- 
porate aims simply cannot be success- 
ful. 

The business climate is constantly 
changing. To survive, if not to thrive, 
the successful ice box and horse collar 
manufacturers of yesterday have long 
since changed their product lines to 
meet the demands of today’s market. 

With many successful companies 
from 50% to 75% of current sales 
are derived from products introduced 
during the past ten years. Leaders in 
the drug industry for example say 
that more than 80% of the prescrip- 
tions written today could not have 
been written ten years ago; the drugs 
had not yet been born. 

Where should you look for new 
product ideas? 

It has been my experience that cus- 
tomers are the most valuable single 
source. Customers often know more 
about the uses of your products than 
you do yourselves. They are working 
with them daily, applying them to 
new situations, subjecting them to 
unusual demands, and thus discovering 
their shortcomings, their weaknesses, 
their failures. 

Customers are usually happy, even 
flattered, to be asked for suggestions 
by the manufacturers of the equip- 
ment or preducts they use. Indeed 
your approach should recognize this 
and be on the basis of need — your 
need for product ideas and their need 
for more economical, more productive, 
less troublesome items. 

Often customers have partially or 
even completely worked out the kind 
of new item you are looking for. This 
should be no deterrent. Patents, roy- 
alties, outright purchases, or less for- 
mal arrangements — such as turning 
over to them the first output for 
testing or actual use — can be ne- 
gotiated to bring the product into 
your line. 

How should you reach your custom- 
ers? 

Some of the methods which are 
being used successfully every day 
are these: warranty cards, point-of- 
purchase questionnaires, contract or 
lease forms, distributors’ and direct 
salesmen’s visits, customer panels, pro- 
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motion and service seminars, market 
research surveys, contests, unsolicited 
letters (usually complaints!), etc. 

Examples are always interesting. 
Here are two: 


1. General Electric’s Automatic 
Blanket and Fan Department has de- 
veloped an economical warranty card 
system that enables it to find out 
what is going on at the retail and con- 
sumer levels, who their customers are, 
why they bought and what they think 
of their purchases. 

The customer warranty return rate 
runs as high as 45% for a $50 fan, 
averages 35%. Not only can present 
sales to consumers be estimated ac- 
curately from the returns, which are 
fed through a Keysorter and Ticket- 
ometer, but sample surveys are made 
on every tenth card to provide a sales 
picture by locale, color, and other 
factors. Written-in comments and sug- 
gestions may well lead to new product 
ideas; at least customers are identified 
and may be contacted further. 

2. My own Company has leaned 
heavily to the Market Research ap- 
proach, using both mail and personal 
contacts with customers by its own 
staff. A smaller company might 
achieve the same ends by utilizing their 
own salesmen part-time or one of the 
many professional outside market re- 
search organizations. 


This questionnaire was mailed to one 
thousand users of our machines in the 
service industries — laundries, dry 
cleaners, institutions — whose names 
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Panelists who discussed “Keys to Dynamic Marketing,” left to right, Clyde S$. Gischel, Culver 


H. Griffin, Henry Wedemeyer and Donald Price. 


and addresses had appeared on our 
salesmen’s daily call report forms. It 
was pretested on a very small scale by 
personal visits, to be sure it would 
develop the type of information we 
were after. With only one follow-up, 
we received replies from 40% of those 
who got the questionnaire. 

Second only to customers as a source 
of new product ideas, I'd rate your 
own people — employees at all levels, 
in all departments — sales, manufac- 
turing, accounting — and distributors 
if you use them in vending your prod- 
ucts. You should find the people who 
work on your products, assemble and 
repair them, especially helpful. Your 
professional associates, your company 
directors, your advertising agency per- 
sonnel, too, may well have something 
to contribute. 

Tap others — friends, vendors, 
equipment manufacturers and govern- 
ment sources when opportunity arises. 

As one industrial executive states, 
“If you spend too much time finding 
out what your competitor is doing, 
you may be spending too little time 
developing new and more efficient 
products and processes of your own. 
If your are a leader, you become a 
follower. If you follow, you become 
more entrenched as a follower 
you become less imaginative, less dy- 
namic, less resourceful.” 

So much for the three primary 
sources of new product ideas, custom- 
ers, your own people, others. I’ve 
compiled a list of recorded and miscel- 
laneous sources which you as manage- 
ment should continuously be checking. 

I’ve broken these down as being 
internal or external. In the first cate- 
gory I list: 

Your own patents — used and un- 
used. Your own musty papers might 
contain a germ of a product idea; 
your engineers or production men 
might have patented something now 
forgotten. 

Your own processes and tools. Do 
you use gauges or other tools that 
you have developed yourselves that 
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might be useful to others and find 
wider application than in just your 
own plant? Look at your operations 
objectively, as another manufacturer 
might look at them if you invited him 
in. 

By-products of your present manu- 
facturing operations. Here’s an ex- 
ample from our own business: a com- 
petitor making formica-topped tables 
for industrial sewing machines used 
the cut-out into which the machine 
would be placed for making formica- 
front drawers for the same tables. But 
he got two drawers from each cut-out 
and needed only one. Now he makes 
these formica-covered bread boards 
out of the rest and has a fine business 
with department stores happy to retail 
this quality item. 

Something you are now buying. 
Could you make it yourself and save 
money, and for others, profitably? 

Your own hobbies. As an example, 
we have the hunting enthusiast who 
made his own canvas gun case out of 
scraps left over from the awnings 
and tarpaulins he manufactured be- 
tween hunting week-ends. Now he 
makes them by the thousand. 

Newly-discovered or invented mate- 
rials such as saran, nylon. These may 
open up opportunities to make prod- 
ucts never possible before. Think on 
them. 

Changes in present products. Value 
analysis may bring these out, or just 
plain dreaming about them. Consider 
the envelope manufacturer who put 
two windows in this envelope. Simple, 
isn’t it, yet a completely new product; 
no printing required if you have two 
or three company names or addresses, 
or move! 

Products complementary to those 
you (or a competitor) makes now — 
“next stage” products. 

As to external miscellaneous sources: 

Acquisitions, mergers, about which 
I'll say no more. 

Combinations of products (which in 
really big business become joint ven- 
tures). The combination of the frac- 
tional horsepower motor with the out- 
door charcoal grill is a poor example 
of what I have in mind. 

Outside inventions. You may re- 
ceive these unsolicited, as a big com- 
pany like Singer does, or may have to 
go after them aggressively, through 
advertising or other means. You will 
find the need for a policy in this area 
to avoid legal entanglements. 

Research organizations, where you 
can rent facilities and brains. The 
Battelle Memorial Institute in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is an example. There are 
many others. 

Published lists of available new 
products may clue you to others. Such 
a list appears in Industrial Equipment 
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News; as a matter of fact, the whole 
publication is such a list. 

Professional marketing firms, such 
as the New Products Institute, Inc., 
offer new inventions. 

State industrial development com- 
missions, of which you have a very 
active example here in Connecticut; 
public utilities; commercial banks; 
trade associations; chambers of com- 
merce; etc. 

How should you evaluate new prod- 
uct ideas? 

Fully as important as searching out 
new product ideas is evaluation of 
these ideas in terms of potential sales 
and profit-ability to your company. 
No matter how good a new product 
seems, it’s essential to check out all 
eventualities before rushing it to 
market. 

It is a fact that if you have an 
idea for a new product in mind right 
now, the odds are 500 to one that the 
product could never reach the market. 
That is the national average on the 
mortality of new product ideas. Fur- 
ther, of every 25 mew products 
actually marketed, only one lasts for 
two years. 

“Fortunately, there are ways to 
shorten the odds greatly. For example, 
the Small Business Administration iso- 
lated 200 companies that have been 
repeatedly successful in launching new 
products. Of every five products 
marketed by these companies, one has 
become a big seller. That’s dramatically 
better than the national average.” 

Your own people, but now in their 
specific assignments as engineers, de- 








signers, market researchers, sales per- 
sonnel and advertising and promotion 
experts, must work hand-in-hand 
from conception of the new product 
through to its perfection, While tim- 
ing is always important, it is likewise 
a characteristic of successful new 
product innovators that their products 
are perfected before they hit the mar- 
ket. Nothing can kill a new item 
more effectively than general intro- 
duction of new models which have 
subsequently to be withdrawn from 
customers or remodeled or repaired 
under their eyes. 


And finally others, outside your 
circle of customers and employees, 
can be helpful in making proposed 
new product evaluations. At one ex- 
treme you have professionals in the 
field, at the other, friends willing to 
try out new items for you. Consider 
both when a need arises. 


Does the new product do a better, 
more complete job for your customers 
than any other? Does it help them cut 
costs, reduce maintenance, increase 
performance, if an industrial product 
or — if a consumer item — give more 
satisfaction for less cost? 


Does the new product utilize your 
manufacturing facilities advantage- 
ously and fit into your distribution 
set-up so that radical expensive 
changes in either are avoided? 

Will the new product, in a word, 
be profitable? 


New product evaluation must be a 
formal procedure and never compro- 
mised. 


Establishing And Motivating 
A Distributor Organization 


Digest of a talk at the Marketing Conference 


By D. L. PRICE, Vice President 


Norton Company, Worcester, Massachusetts 


@ SO that there will be no misunder- 
standing, I must tell you that if any 
of you are anticipating that I am going 
to give you the magic formula which 
will provide you with a means of es- 
tablishing a super-efficient distribution 
system, you are going to be disap- 
pointed. Such a program takes time, 
good planning and a lot of hard work. 
What I can do is to tell you about 
some of the action that must be con- 
sidered to successfully sell your prod- 
ucts through a middleman. 

First, it must be understood, whether 
we are small manufacturers or large 
manufacturers, selling through a 
middleman is basically economically 
sound. It is a fact that the type of 
product, and/or the market potential 
for a product and/or the concentra- 


tion of a market can have a bearing 
on whether or not this is always true. 
Because of widespread market loca- 
tions, local buying habits and prefer- 
ences and lower direct selling costs, it 
is less expensive to sell through a 
middleman than it is through your 
own direct sales force. 


Manufacturers’ representatives, deal- 
ers, jobbers, wholesalers, distributors 
all fall in the category of a middleman. 
They all provide representation, con- 
tact potential users and sell. Some of 
these middlemen, such as an industrial 
distributor, do provide many more 
services to the manufacturer, how- 
ever — warehousing, for example. 


What type of middleman will do 
the best job for us? 
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Here it is important to have es- 
tablished beforehand what percentage, 
if any, of your products you are going 
to sell through your own sales force 
and what percentage through an in- 
direct sales force. 

Let’s assume that you have decided 
on the so-called industrial distributor 
because this organization contacts and 
services the type of consumer to whom 
you wish to sell your products. This 
organization provides the staff for 
processing all the customary paper 
work; it provides representation 
through its sales force; it provides 
adequate space for carrying inven- 
tories and it provides the willingness 
and the financial means for assuming 
risks. Before you go any further, you 
must now decide whether your policy 
of representation by middlemen is 
going to be on an exclusive, selective, 
multiple or saturation basis. 

EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTION is the ar- 
rangement that most distributor man- 
agement people prefer. It means that 
as a manufacturer you will appoint 
one distributor only for a defined 
market. If you wish to carry this ex- 
clusive arrangement further, you may 
even be willing to guarantee a com- 
mission on all business that emanates 
from the assigned area regardless of 
whether the distributor has done any 
work on the job or not. This is not 
always a necessity but such a fran- 
chise certainly provides “complete 
exclusivity.” I would say that sales 
managers generally frown on such ar- 
rangements; not only because of the 
legal implications but because it breeds 
complacency with the control in the 
hands of the distributor. 


SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION is the most 
popular policy today. It means ex- 
actly what it implies in that it enables 
the manufacturer to appoint a suf- 
ficient number of selected distributors 
to provide him with the necessary 
sales activity to obtain his share of 
the market potential in a given area. 
This policy is acceptable to distributor 
management and is gaining in popu- 
larity. 

MULTIPLE DISTRIBUTION covers the 
policy of having more than one dis- 
tributor in a given area. It is broader 
than selective distribution in that it 
provides for at least two distributor 
arrangements in every market. 

SATURATION DISTRIBUTION is the 
policy the manufacturer adopts when 
he is not too fussy as to who repre- 
sents his products as long as he has a 
lot of them. This is the type of dis- 


tribution that distributors generally 
dislike. 


Guide to Selection of Distributors 
So much for types of distribution 
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policies. In selecting the type of dis- 
tributor, what information should a 
manufacturer have? Obviously, before 
a manufacturer enters into an agree- 
ment for reselling privileges, he should 
know the marketing area that a dis- 
tributor covers. He should know what 
other products they handle. He should 
have details on their personnel, both 
inside and outside organizations. What 
are their inventory practices? Are they 
willing to invest in inventory and do 
they have good inventory control? 
What is their interest in sales pro- 


motion and sales training — and 
probably one of the most important 
factors — the manufacturer should 


know how they are accepted in the 
community. This is easily obtained by 
using a questionnaire but it should be 
done thoroughly and the results stud- 
ied before final approvals are given to 
go ahead with appointments. 

Now that we have reached this 
point where we have studied our in- 
formation and have made the decision 
that we are going to sell, for example, 
through industrial distributors and on 
a selective distribution basis, we make 
a mistake if we do not spell out in a 
formal sales agreement what we will 
do for the distributor and what we 
can expect him to do for us. 

Here are some of the subjects that 
can be, and probably should be, cov- 
ered in most sales agreements: 

1. Define the geographic territory 

that the distributor is to cover. 

2. List your products that the 

distributor may sell. 

3. Spell out sales exceptions. If 
the manufacturer reserves the 
right to sell direct, such as to 
an original equipment manufac- 
turer, it should be so specified 
in the sales agreement. 

Define the conditions under 

which a distributor may sell 

outside of his assigned terri- 
tory. 

§. Specify prices at which dis- 
tributor may purchase and sug- 
gest and provide resale price 
schedules. 

6. Define payment terms. 

7. Define delivery and shipping 
terms. 

8. Define price protection policy. 

9. Spell out stock requirements 
as well as policies on the re- 
turn of unsalable stock. 

10. Spell out sales promotion and 
advertising policy. 

11. State terms and conditions for 
the terminating of sales agree- 
ment. 

12. Expain product guaranties. 

13. Explain patent infringement 
protection provisions. 

14. Define financial information 
requirements. 
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15. Explain procedure for handling 
of inquiries, orders and identi- 
fication of customers. 

16. State support distributor can 
expect from manufacturer’s 
sales personnel. 

17. State program and conditions 
for training distributor’s sales 
force. 

18. State conditions under which 
manufacturer expects distribu- 
tor to hold sales meetings. 

With a well-rounded program, the 
manufacturer can expect from the 
distributor these reactions: 

(a) A favorable and energetic 
management attitude toward 
the sales of his products 

(b) Active coverage of all po- 
tential customers 

(c) Adequate inventory to serv- 
ice these customers 

(d) Cooperation in educating 
their inside and outside sales 
forces on the benefits and 
uses of their products. 

I think at this point I should cease 
to talk about things to do in establish- 
ing a distribution program and get to 
the subject of Motivating. The fact 
exists that if the potential market for 
a given product is small, or if the 
profit margins are unsatisfactory, 
middlemen of all types will not spend 
the time, money or effort pushing the 
sale of such a product. They may take 
orders and even carry stock as a con- 
venience to the customers but that is 
as far as they go. 

Keeping in mind the fact that sell- 
ing through a distributor is econom- 
ically sound because the distributor 
represents literally hundreds of dif- 
ferent products which are available to 
him to sell on every sales call, it is 
obvious that this very condition means 
that each manufacturer is competing 
with every other manufacturer who 
is represented by this distributor for 
the time, money and effort of the dis- 
tributor and his organization. This 
means that the manufacturer must 
strive constantly to establish and 
strengthen loyalty. He cannot expect 
this loyalty from distributor if he 
does not practice it himself. Herein 
lies one good reason that a well de- 
fined sales agreement should be de- 
veloped. Misunderstandings do not 
strengthen loyalty. 

What are the motivating factors 
that are used, or can be used, in de- 
veloping this loyalty? They are 
monetary rewards, recognition, em- 
phasis on being part of a group, pride, 
fear and there may be others that you 
can add. 

Many factors influence the monetary 
motivation of distributors and manu- 
facturers should take them all into 
consideration in their planning. 
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For example, distributor manage- 
ment generally is not interested in the 
gross profit on a given line but want 
to know what the net profit is before 
taxes after all functional costs have 
been properly allocated. This is ex- 
tremely important and no manufac- 
turer should feel that he has an ample 
profit margin unless he knows that 
after all the other distributor costs 
have been properly allocated to the 
sale of his products the net profit that 
remains is attractive, either percent- 
age-wise or in volume, or both. 

Moreover, distributor management 
knows that a manufacturer’s distribu- 
tion policy will have a definite impact 
on how much money they can make. 
I feel certain that I can state without 
fear of contradiction that most dis- 
tributor management prefer the ex- 
clusive type of arrangement because 
this obviously gives them a maximum 
amount of protection. 

Distributor management know that 
carrying inventory can be costly. 
They want to know what the manu- 
facturer will do about slow moving 
or obsolete inventory; they want to 
know what the manufacturer’s sales 
force will do to help move this in- 
ventory which in the long run may 
mean additional sales dollars and a 
resulting profit. 

Distributor management know that 
without a well-trained sales force they 
are not going to be too successful. 
Therefore, they are interested in know- 
ing whether the manufacturer will 
assist them in the training of their 
personnel. 

There are other factors that are 
involved in the monetary motivating 
factor, such as the product itself — 
for example: 

1.Is it an important 
and necessary? 

. Is it well known and accepted 
locally or nationally? 

.Is there a suitable market po- 
tential? 

. How much selling effort does 
it require to sell the product 
in relation to other products? 

. Has the manufacturer estab- 
blished a stable pricing struc- 
ture for this product? 

. Have suggested resale prices 
been established for the prod- 
uct? 

What can be done about motivating 
by recognition that will stimulate ac- 
tivity? In the first place, distributor 
management want to know whether 
or not you, as a manufacturer, are 
dedicated to selling through a middle- 
man or are you just using them as 
a stopgap. If you have a_ well- 
defined objective of selling through a 
middleman, then make this objective 
and your supporting philosophy known 


product 
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to all of your own organization as 
well as to your distributors. 

Another suggestion involves the 
manufacturer’s support of the various 
distributor associations. This indicates 
an acceptance and recognition of the 
importance of the distributor. 

Another point on this matter of 
recognition is that, as sole proprietors 
of your companies or members of top 
management, you should take the time 
to go into the field with your sales 
department and visit your distributor 
management. If your activities are 
extensive, well-planned manufacturer- 
distributor management meetings will 
pay off. Distributor Advisory Coun- 
cils fall into this category and I 
could talk to you much longer on 
this subject and the success that our 
company has had with our Distribu- 
tor Advisory Council. 

Finally, on the matter of recogni- 
tion, do not overlook making refer- 
ence to your distributors in advertis- 
ing. 

The emphasis that I wish to place on 
recognition as a motivating factor is 
that if you are going to sell through 
a middleman, make him part of your 
selling team and do not classify him as 
a customer. It is important that you 
make your distributors feel that they 
are vitally important to the success 
of your enterprise. 

In conclusion I would like to make 
this observation. For the last ten years, 
I have had a good many occasions to 
talk to groups on the overall subject 
of selling through distributors, Time 
and time again, what I have told these 
groups about policies, procedures and 
programs has not been new to them. 
Invariably, it has developed that 
most of the companies represented in 
these groups have never taken the 
time to put together in one form 
all of the procedures and policies that 
have governed their relationships with 
their distributors. 

So I offer you in summarization a 
check list for developing a satisfactory 
distributor selling program the fol- 
lowing: 

1. If you don’t have one, create 


Written Objectives 


a formal sales agreement de- 

fining the conditions under 

which you are willing to grant 
resale privileges. 

. Develop a policy and procedure 
to cover the appointment and 
termination of distributors, 
This should include a question- 
naire which would give you the 
answers to all the questions in 
which you should be interested 
before entering into a resale 
agreement. 

This policy and procedure 
should also cover who has the 
authority to appoint or ter- 
minate a resale arrangement, 
your salesman, your field man- 
ager, your sales manager, or 
your general manager. All of 
your program should be checked 
by your legal advisors but 
particularly this section. 

. Determine what it costs the 
distributor to sell your prod- 
ucts. Net profit, not gross 
profit, is the real yardstick of 
product profitability. 

.Contact and know your dis- 
tributor management. 

. Provide and discuss sales re- 
ports frequently and without 
restraint. 

- Do not hesitate to express dis- 
appointment in respect to sales 
accomplishments but accom- 
pany such expressions with 
constructive suggestions. 

. Cooperate with distributor by 
assisting to establish: 

(a) Market potentials; (b) 
Quotas; (c) Means of ed- 
ucating distributor organ- 
ization on how to sell 
your products. 

If, by chance, you have not done 
any of these things this list will keep 
you busy for some time to come. | 
can assure you from my own experi- 
ence that this is a type of program 
that makes for loyalty and produces 
satisfactory results. It is a program 
that provides the foundation for mu- 
tually successful manufacturer-dis- 
tributor relations. 


Digest of a talk at the Marketing Conference 
By HENRY WEDEMEYER, President, Wedemeyer Associates, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. and Moderator, Marketing Conference 


@ MAKE no mistake about it, the 
decade we have just entered will be 
the most dynamic we have known! 
The opportunities it will offer have no 
precedent, but the demands it will 
make upon you will be equally great. 

There are no magical roads to suc- 
cess, but the real profit-makers of the 


Sixties will probably have at least 
this in common: concrete, written 
objectives for their business. It is my 
firm conviction based on experience 
that if a firm does not have these, it is 
in danger of being interred in the 
business graveyard in a relatively short 
period of time. 
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If we define an objective as simply 
“4 target, or the end toward which all 
corporate efforts are to be directed,” 
I think the extreme need for a clear, 
concise list of company objectives be- 
comes very evident. 

Without specific goals all business 
actions are random motion, and while 
many of these actions may be good per 
se, some of them will not contribute to 
the long-term good of the firm, and 
in fact will be diametrically opposed 
to it. In this statement you will find 
the reason why sophisticated business- 
men will, before judging any man’s 
business decision or action, attempt 
to learn the objectives of the decision 
or action. 

So, before we decide to establish 
new distribution channels, or search 
for new products, or re-vitalize our 
marketing operations, or whatever, it 
will pay us to first clearly establish our 
goals. 

“But we have a very specific objec- 
tive — profit.” This is what you will 
often hear in reply to the foregoing 
statements. True, maximization of 
profit is the goal of most business 
enterprise, but this is scarcely a 
“working” objective, that is, it isn’t 
one that will guide our thinking and 
our efforts. It’s too obvious and much 
too brief. There can be, for example, 
a vast difference in decisions made 
when long-term profit is the goal in- 
stead of short-term profit, so that 
“maximization of profit” as the only 
goal is, you might say, a 180-degree 
ambiguity. 

Well, then, what matters should be 
covered in your company objectives? 
Here are a few items one might ex- 
pect to find therein: 

a.) What you want to be known 
for (quality, price, delivery, 
breadth of line, service.) 

b.) How big you want to be, 
and how fast you aim to get 
there. 

c.) Basically what product types 
you will concentrate on, an 
at what price levels. 

d.) Whether you wish to be 
primarily innovative, or adap- 
tive, or imitative. 

e.) Type of distribution chan- 
nels — and so on — 

This is not intended as a complete 
listing, but merely as suggestive of 
how definitive the objectives must be 
even though it may require only one 
or two typewritten pages to convey 
the whole story. 

“How does one begin defining com- 
pany objectives?” This is a big ques- 
tion and one we cannot deal with in 
any depth here. There is, however, 
one point in particular I'd like to 
make. 

A good definition of goals cannot 
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be created in a factual vacuum. A pre- 
requisite to this job is a comprehensive 
audit of your markets, your products, 
your organization. Finding the time 
to do this well, and maintaining strict 
objectivity throughout the audit will 
probably prove to be the two most 
difficult factors for most. But find the 
time we must, and, if in performing 
the job we don’t look at ourselves in 
much the same way as our neighbors 
view our children instead of the way 
we view our dear offspring, we will 
end up with questionable conclusions. 


Don’t formal objectives produce a 
rigidity of thinking and stifle initia- 
tive?” Properly explained and used, 
formal written objectives should not 
prove to be a strait-jacket. They are 
guides to action and nothing more. 
They should result in better day-to- 
day decisions that are made more 
quickly; they should result in person- 
nel acting with more assurance, secure 
in the knowledge that today’s decisions 
will not be reversed tomorrow; they 
should help produce a unity of action 
with all functions being harnessed to 
pull the corporate load in one direction 
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— finance, production, sales, adver- 
tising, etc. And, I should add, objec- 
tives must be reviewed periodically, 
and modified as required. 

“Does your firm need to have its 
objectives more clearly defined?” I 
don’t know whether your firm needs 
this or not because you may already 
have them well defined. But, I would 
suggest that you perform this little 
test to find out: Call your staff into 
your office and ask that they, without 
consulting with one another, provide 
you within one hour with a written 
list of the- objectives of your firm. If, 
after reading their concepts of what 
the goals are, you don’t get the impres- 
sion that one or more (or possibly all 
of them) are working for firms other 
than yours, you and I should be very 
much surprised — and you should be 


delighted. 


Ed. Note: Because the questions and 
answers during the discussion period 
in the Marketing Conference were 
either too specific or of too general 
value to our readers they have been 
omitted from this report of the Con- 
ference. 
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Members of the panel on “Export Opportunities for Smaller Industries,” left to right, E. E. 
Schnellbacher, Ralph M. Binney and Alexander A. Glod. Shown with the panel members are 
John B. Hedges, MAC Traffic and Export Manager, and Paul Carney, Field Office Manager, U. 


S. Department of Commerce, Boston. 


We Can Sell More In World Markets 


Digest of an address at the Export Opportunities Conference 
By E. E. SCHNELLBACHER, Director, Office of Trade Promotion, 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce and Panel Moderator. 


@ I AM greatly pleased to have this 
opportunity to tell you how we in 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce help 
exporters, and how our services are 
positively helpful to small manufac- 
turers who want to make profits via 
the export route. 

Let me start with a generalization, 
that the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


serves two kinds of businessmen. One 
is the active concern which is seeking 
foreign markets and is utilizing every 
facility that is provided by Govern- 
ment, banks, transportation compan- 
ies, and market research agencies. For 
these we have the World Trade In- 
formation Series, the Trade Lists, the 
Trade Contact Surveys, the World 
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Trade Directory reports, and selected 
market data on specific commodities 
saleable in foreign countries. For the 
other, who is not actively seeking 
foreign markets we have the Trade 
Opportunity Service, naming the for- 
eign firm or individual who wants to 
buy this firm’s goods and is seeking 
out sources of supply in the United 
States. This foreign buyer is, in fact, 
providing more momentum than is 
the American producer. At least in the 
beginning. But once the newcomer 
successfully consummates a foreign 
transaction he becomes enthused with 
the idea, looks for more foreign busi- 
ness and then becomes a user of all of 
our aids. 

By this time, you have all heard of 
the National Export Expansion Pro- 
gram, The National Export Expansion 
Committee and 33 regional committees 
have been appointed to organize a sus- 
tained effort by private industry to 
promote the American export trade. 
These committees are gaining momen- 
tum week by week in stimulating in- 
terest in the export business. How- 
ever you will ask me: Do you really 
think that these people are going to be 
able to effect a substantial rise in our 
exports, or putting it another way, to 
decrease the deficit in our payments 
account? I have a very definite an- 
swer in the affirmative. If all the busi- 
ness groups which should be interested 
in the promotion of exports, manu- 
facturers associations, chambers of 
commerce, schools of business, banks, 
transportation and freight forwarding 
companies, do their share in helping to 
put more people in the export business, 
we are bound to increase by a substan- 
tial amount the flow of goods to for- 
eign countries. 

As many of you know, we provide 
a wide range of information on such 
needed services as insurance, advertis- 
ing and market research facilities, elec- 
tric current characteristics, foreign 
sales territories and data on foreign 
industries, foreign travel and tourist 
expenditures. 


A manufacturer in the Southeast 
developed a gun to propel wire through 
conduit and decided in 1959 to look 
for foreign markets. Initially he did 
some market research. From the local 
Commerce field office he obtained the 
basic reports on the economy of sev- 
eral selected countries, statistical data 
on his and allied goods, and ascertained 
whether there were controls in the 
foreign countries that would limit his 
sales. From this data he made his 
country selections. He then made 
tentative selection of business partners 
from trade lists and obtained from the 
field office information related to doc- 
umentation and export licensing. 

I can also tell you about a company 
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that started in the export business as 
the result of our bringing to its at- 
tention trade opportunities, i.e., in- 
quiries from people abroad seeking the 
type of goods which the firm produced. 
Its first initial order developed about 
$60,000 export business and whetted 
its appetite for more profits in export. 
It is now regularly looking for 
markets, studying trade prospects and 
using all our various kinds of infor- 
mation. 

In the course of the current pro- 
gram, we have changed some of our 
own institutional procedures. For ex- 
ample, our participation in interna- 
tional trade fairs is no longer limited 
to a theme representing industry in 
the service of man. Our exhibits are 
now definite trade promotion vehicles. 
We now provide management assist- 
ance for private participants in trade 
fairs. Companies went to Vienna, this 
year, as independent exhibitors. Each 
designed his display and assumed full 
responsibility for getting his products 
there, installed and in operation. At 
least one important business associa- 
tion took out space for the group in 
its community and presented a munici- 
pal display. 

I would hope that in this new ap- 
proach we will have an appreciation 
of the problems of the commercial 
traveler going abroad, relating to 
frontier formalities, the transportation 
of samples and advertising material, 
and bespeak for the commercial trav- 
eler going abroad his rightful place as 


an ambassador of goodwill for our 


country. We have set up a section in 
our office in Washington to orient 
businessmen going abroad. We make 
appointments so they can become 
widely acquainted with the sources of 
information, both economic and polit- 
ical, in order to guide them in their 
better understanding of the problems 
of the countries to be visited. 


I want to call your attention to our 
new pamphlet called ‘“Exportunities.” 
It is available for general dissemination 
by trade groups and organizations 
such as yours in furthering the word 
that U.S. products are wanted abroad. 
Take the message to your many asso- 
ciates in the business world who are 
not now aware that they may sell 
their products abroad profitably. We 
also have a number of pamphlets which 
are most helpful in starting the new- 
comer to foreign trade, identifying and 
analyzing the channels of distribution, 
and listing the many sources of in- 
formation on foreign trade practices 
which he will need to consult in the 
initial efforts to find markets abroad. 

I shall dwell for a few minutes on 
what is becoming one of our very im- 
portant services, our Trade Missions 
Program. Time and time again we are 














told how effective we are because most 
Missions from other countries only 
meet with government officials and 
never come in direct contact with the 
entrepreneurs. To show you how far 
this program has come, I have some 
figures. By the end of June, 1960, we 
have carried out 84 Missions to 49 
countries and have conducted inter- 
views and seminars and trade confer- 
ences in more than 600 different cities, 
All this has happened since 1954 when 
the present trade fair and trade mission 
program was started by Presidential di- 
rective. 

Many of you have in the past sent 
catalogs and other industrial material 
to our Foreign Service posts for refer- 
ence. We are strengthening our com- 
mercial libraries and would welcome 
more catalogs and trade literature in 
areas where there is a potential for in- 
creased sales. In some of our Embassies 
we can arrange for some rather sub- 
stantial exhibits of an_ institutional 
nature; only recently our Commercial 
Attache in Mexico City told us that 
despite such a request for such indus- 
trial material he still had not received 
adequate cooperation from American 
manufacturers. We have instituted, 
also, newsletters in a number of our 
Foreign Service posts where your new 
products or other interests can be 
communicated to the business people in 
that area. 

We report on international trade 
fairs and can provide you with quite 
specific details about costs and man- 
agement facilities. We have a fairly 
good size library of the international 
trade fair catalogs upon which you 
may draw for your use. Encourage 
your foreign distributors and agents 
to participate in international trade 
fairs in their districts and support 
them in every way in their efforts to 
exhibit your goods, 

It should be emphasized at this point 
that we are not merely engaged in a 
temporary campaign to promote ex- 
ports. Many of these services and 
functions have been conducted since 
the early days of our Republic. We 
are now restoring to the full vigor 
many activities which were only used 
spasmodically in recent years because 
many manufacturers were fully taken 
up with their domestic market. 


Before closing I would like to make 
a brief statement on what has hap- 
pened to meet the need for more at- 
tractive financing terms which can be 
offered by U. S. exporters. The Ad- 
ministration’s Export Expansion Pro- 
gram has undertaken to meet this 
business demand with its new Export- 
Import Bank export _ political-risk 
guarantee program and its broadened 
credit program. 
Taking these subjects separately, 
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first a few words covering the political- 
risk guarantee program. The Bank now 
guarantees against political risk for 
both short-term (6 months or less) or 
medium-term, provided the exporter 
insures his full export line, ie. the 
Bank will not simply insure exports to 
obviously politically risky countries, 
but requires a fair portion of the 
entire business to be insured. Since 
May 23 the Ex-Im Bank has issued 71 
short-term insurance contracts against 
political risks, covering a total in- 
voice value of exports amounting to 
$48 million. Of the 142 authorized 
commercial banks handling this pro- 
gram, 26 have thus far participated. 
Exports to all areas of the free world 
have been guaranteed, but shipments 
to Latin America have accounted for 
the largest share. So far all of the 
political-risk guarantee contracts have 
covered short-term periods and none 
has yet been written on medium-term 
transactions. 

As you know, the Ex-Im Bank does 
not write insurance covering the 
credit worthiness of the importer 
abroad; that is, they do not issue guar- 
antee contracts against simple default 
of the importing firm, as distinguished 
from political-risk contracts. Such in- 
surance is available commercially, how- 
ever. 

Now, with respect to the Ex-Im 
Bank’s new medium-term credit pro- 
gram — that is, the program which 
helps to make funds available to facili- 
tate the sale of U. S. merchandise on 
more favorable credit terms. The im- 
portant feature of the new program 
is that the Ex-Im Bank simply accepts 
the judgment of the participating 
commercial bank as to the credit 
worthiness of the borrower — thus 
permitting loans to be approved in 
less than 24 hours, if necessary. Under 
this program the buyer is required to 
put up 20% of the invoice value of 
the goods, and the exporter 15%, 
leaving the remaining 65% to be 
shared by the commercial bank and 
the Ex-Im Bank. The commercial 
bank is required to finance at least 
10% and the Ex-Im bank will cover 
the balance — that is, up to 55% of 
the invoice value. Since May 10, fifty 
medium-term credit transactions have 
been approved, with a total invoice 
value of $8 million. 


Naturally exporters and manufac- 
turers having questions with regard 
to either political-risk guarantees or 
credit arrangements facilitated by the 
Ex-Im Bank should contact their 
regular commercial banks or the Ex- 
port-Import Bank directly. 

So there you have it. I have tried to 
bring out the fact that many of the 
highly developed countries of the 
world have liberalized import restric- 
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tions. As an example the United 
Kingdom now presents a special mar- 
ket, particularly for U. S. consumer 
goods. Another special situation war- 
ranting particular U. S. attention (and 
following our six trade missions to 
that nation) is the rapid development 
in India which offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for the U. S. firms who wish 
to participate in a joint venture li- 
censing arrangement basis. The rela- 


tively new country of Ghanna with 
dollar resources available is still almost 
unfamiliar with U. S. goods. If you are 
looking at the African market you 
may consider our services particularly 
applicable because of the recent Trade 
Mission reports, and the availability of 
our Agency Contact Service. We 
want you to take a long look at this 
business of export and we want to 
help you. 


Financing Foreign Sales 


Outline of Extemporaneous Address at Export Opportunities Conference 
By RALPH M. BINNEY, Vice President, International Division 


First National Bank of Boston 


Editor’s Note. In the absence of 
facilities to record Mr. Binney’s 
extemporaneous talk based on an 
advance outline, C.I. presents 
that outline because it gives all 
the essential guide lines in the 
financial area of foreign selling. 


When Export Orders Are Received 
A. First considerations 
1. Check customer’s credit stand- 
ing 
2. Investigate current import and 
exchange regulations 
3. Evaluate the country risk — 
Economic, Social, Political. 
B. Other factors 
1. Time lag between receipt of 
order and date of shipment 
2. Transit time 
3. Possible price fluctuations 
4. Marine risk, pilferage, etc. 


Sources of Credit Information 


A. Large international banks 

B. U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce (Regional Offices 
very helpful) 

C. Foreign Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau of National Association of 
Credit Men, New York 

D. Dun & Bradstreet International 
Reports 

E. Trade checkings 

The real function of a good foreign 

credit manager is to find a reasonable 
basis for credit extension in order to 
collaborate in the development of ex- 
port sales. 


Outline of Payment Terms and Their 
Relative Protection 
A. Cash in advance 
1.The most conservative ap- 
proach 
2. Competitive factors involved 
3. Frequently necessary for special 
machinery and equipment. 
B. Sight drafts 
1. Collection procedures 
2. Retention of control of mer- 
chandise in most countries un- 


til payment. 
3. Risks of non-payment — 
stranded merchandise 
4.Importance of commercial 
banks as collecting agents in 
such cases. 


C. Time drafts 


1. Extension of credit to buyer 


overseas. 

2.Control of merchandise, in 
most cases, until buyer accepts 
draft. 

3. Control is lost prior to pay- 
ment 


4. “Acceptance” is direct obliga- 
tion of buyer and basis for 
legal action, 


D. Commercial letters of credit 
1.Credit relationship between 
buyer and his bank 
2. Substitution of responsibility 
of bank for credit worthiness 
of customers overseas 
3. Payments made on sight and 
time drafts, provided exporter 
complies with terms of credit 
or distinction between revo- 
cable and irrevocable credits 
4. Advantages of confirmed let- 
ters of credit covering exports 
to difficult markets. 
. Flexibility of credits — should 
coincide with selling terms 
6. Letters of credit are not com- 
plete protection — there are 
risk factors outside of control 
of exporter — railroad strikes, 
shipping strikes, embargoes, 
etc. 


“ 


E. Open account shipments 

1. No control over merchandise 

2. No pressure to make prompt 
payments, as in case of drafts 
presented through banks. 

3. Used only in selling old, estab- 
lished customers, overseas af- 
filiates and markets where 
there are no foreign exchange 
problems 


F. Consignment shipments 
1. Control of goods through banks 
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here and abroad 
2. Advantages of spot delivery 
against orders without delay 
G. Term financing 
la. Need for long terms on sales 
of capital goods, large engi- 
neering projects, etc. 
1b. Conditional sales contract 
2. Series of notes 
3. Modifications and combinations 
of above possibilities. 
H. Limitations of commercial banks 
in term financing 
1. Ratio of loans to deposits 
2. Ratio of term loans to total 
loan 
3. Term financing available 
through other sources 
A. Finance companies, Trans- 
oceanic AOFC, Ltd., in 
which we participate — 
Amsterdam Overseas Corp. 
B. Non-recourse financing 
C. Equity capital investments 
via convertible debentures. 





I. Export-Import Bank 

1. Exporter credit facilities 

2. Export insurance program, cov- 
ering five non-commercial haz- 
ards, up to one year: 

a. Inconvertibility or non- 
transferability of foreign 
currencies 

b. Imposition of regulations be- 
yond control of exporter and 
buyer which prevent deliv- 
ery of goods. 

c. Cancellation of import li- 
cense 

d. War, hostilities, rebellion, 
and civil commotion 

e. Expropriation of exported 
merchandise by foreign au- 
thorities. 


Medium-term transactions running 
from 6 months to § years with U. S. 
commercial bank participation up to 
10% of the invoice value and exporter 
participation to the extent of 15%. 


Getting The Export Order 


Digest of an Address at the Export Opportunities Conference 
By ALEXANDER A. GLOD, Vice President and Manager 
Export Division, Standard Mill Supply Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 


@ WE meet for one objective: To get 
export orders. 

There is no magic way to sell for 
export. You’ve got to go out and get 
the business you want just as you do 
in this country. 

Do you get scared because you once 
got burnt on a payment? Did some- 
body else threaten to sue you because 
your boxing lumber was only 1” wide? 
Did you manufacture an order once 
because the customer said it was an 
order but you later found that you 
were stuck with it because of some 
foolish-appearing regulation in the 
purchaser’s country? Do foreign lan- 
guage letters confuse you? 

Certainly, all of these things happen, 
to you and to others, and many more 
queer things. But, equally disappoint- 
ing things happen in the domestic 
market. The difference is that we un- 
derstand the domestic language where- 
as in the export market, it becomes a 
deep mystery. 

Before I get down to fundamentals, 
let me tell you something about my 
own company, the Standard Mill 
Supply Company, and the manner of 
our association with the export mar- 
ket. This will give you one approach 
to the export business and perhaps 
assist in understanding how a 
sound structural organization can as- 
sist in promoting and sustaining an ex- 
port business. 

I can cite three important facets 
which I would like to explain and these 






bear an important part in our associ- 
ation with the export market: 

1. Our Company’s products — so 
that you may know what we 
sell and how we sell it. 

2. About our Company’s deliber- 
ate effort to solicit export busi- 
ness and the reason for a sep- 
arate export division set up for 
this end. 

3. About the coordination of our 
export and domestic sales to 
save on personnel and avoid 
costly office duplication. 

First, let me tell about our Com- 
pany’s Products. We are called a tex- 
tile mill supply house. We do some 
manufacturing of those products 
which are profitable as determined by 
an annual analysis of each item of 
manufacture. We cannot possibly 
manufacture all of the supply lines 
used in a textile mill as they are too 
extensive, so we join with other re- 
sponsible manufacturers and become 
an agent or representative or distribu- 
tor. We are happy that we can offer 
a complete line, thus making our sup- 
pliers happy by giving added outlets 
for their goods at reasonable cost. We 
usually get a complete representation 
for a nominal commission only. 

Second, we seek out foreign busi- 
ness from old and new textile manu- 
facturing plants in all parts of the 
world. Knowledge of outlets for our 
products is of prime consideration 
that we may set-off our chain sales 












action culminating in our sellin: at 
least one small product line in every 
mill. Our own experience is very fay- 
orable toward a continuation of orders 
once the initial sale has been consum- 
mated. It is worthwhile to stress here 
that such initial orders are practically 
hand-processed for not only customer 
satisfaction but for internal routine- 
routing procedure. 


We utilize all the techniques of the 
trade and I will not go into the details 
of these as many will be discussed by 
other panelists. We do however: 


1. Set up agents or distributors in 
foreign countries. 


2. Make these arrangements in as 
many parts of the world as 
possible to diversify area mar- 
ket depressions and adverse 
foreign governmental controls. 


3. Travel to sell. There is no sub- 
stitute for the old sales tech- 
nique that the more doors you 
knock on the more favorable 
your chances for direct sales. 
All of this activity requires a 
separate export department or 
division in order to make de- 
cisions promptly and to give 
foreign clients personalized at- 
tention — an invaluable aid in 
our business. 


Third, we coordinate our export and 
domestic operations to keep them op- 
erating in harmony. Our order routing 
and production is practically the 
same, but our packing, invoicing 
and payment methods are different. 

Our Company solicits export busi- 
ness as this has now become an im- 
portant part of our company. Where 
years ago we may have been satisfied 
to occasionally process an order, today 
we are happy to handle it with the 
same care and enthusiasm as we give 
to domestic orders. Our export policy 
has paid off to a volume of 30 to 
40% of domestic business. We do not 
fear the overseas market. We welcome 
it and it pays off in reasonable profits 
and many good friends. 

The fears that I mentioned earlier 
about being scared or threatened or 
stuck with an order are actually only 
obstacles, easily removed with the help 
of your overseas clients who, in the 
main, are most reasonable. But to get 
the orders you must utilize the heri- 
tage around you and put it to effec- 
tive use. The clipper ships of old did 
not sail within the safe confines of © 
Connecticut harbors — they ventured 
where the business was and reaped the 
rewards of trade. Our sailing vessels 
now have wings and we are now safe 
in our trading, as compared to the risks 
of old. So I say, use the means on hand 
and reap the rewards of good business, 
good contacts and good travel. 
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Fred L. Cox is shown speaking at the afternoon conference on State Taxes on Interstate Com- 
merce. Shown at his left are Jerome R. Hellerstein and Carrol F. Lewis. 


State Taxes On Interstate Commerce 


Digest of Introductory Remarks 
By CARROLL F. LEWIS, Moderator 


@ WE are all concerned, I think, 
about the increased cost of doing busi- 
ness across state lines which is bound 
to result from the adverse decision of 
the Supreme Court last year in the 
Northwestern and Stockham Valves 
cases, and from the more recent de- 
cision in the Scripto case. These cases 
give any state in which one of our 
customers is located virtual carte 
blanche to force us to pay income 


taxes and to collect use taxes. The 
business community was fortunate 
enough last year to get partial relief 
in the income tax field through an 
act of Congress (P. L. 86-272), but 
much still remains to be done before 
the situation becomes tolerable. Today 
we have as our speakers two men who 
have been very prominent in this field 
and whose viewpoints are sure to be 
very stimulating. 


The State’s Point of View 


By FRED L. COX, Conferee 
Revenue Department of Georgia 


An Outline of an Address at the State Taxes on Interstate Commerce 


Conference 
Introduction 


B® THE national interest requires of 
our state-federal system that com- 
merce among the states shall not be 
unduly impeded by state action, and 
that the power of the states to impose 
taxes for the maintenance of their 
governments and for the education 
and welfare of their people shall not 
be unduly curtailed. This presents a 
dificult problem, but not an impossi- 
ble one. 


The Point of View 


That there is a difference in the 
state point of view and that of the 
taxpayer is undeniable, but there is no 
good reason why there should be. Their 
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true interest is complementary. 

An ideal tax program will supply 
the increased needs for state revenue 
from increased business income rather 
than new taxes and increased rates. 


The Problem Not New 


The problem is an old one, dating 
back to the Articles of the Confedera- 
tion of the original thirteen states. 
The Northwestern-Stockham decision 
cleared up some of the “tangled un- 
derbrush of past cases,” but the 
clearer view was short lived. 

Public Law 86-272 merely served 
to accentuate the confusion that pre- 
viously existed, 


The Power and Jurisdiction of the 
States 


Taxing power is inherent in sover- 
eign states and remains resident in the 
states except as specifically delegated 
to some other authority. 

By way of the U. S. Constitution 
certain powers of taxation were dele- 
gated by the States to the Congress 
but only to the extent enumerated 
therein, reserving to themselves all 
powers not so delegated and enumer- 
ated. 

Except as to the exercise of a power 
delegated to Congress by the Consti- 
tution, a state’s jurisdiction is total 
within its own borders. 


The Power and Jurisdiction of 
Congress 


By the adoption of the U. S. Con- 
stitution, the states conferred upon 
Congress certain powers of taxation 
and the power to regulate commerce 
among the states. 

The states did not delegate to Con- 
gress the exclusive power to tax. They 
elected to share the responsibility with 
Congress, but at the same time gave 
Congress the final word as to whether 
the tax was uniform. 

The jurisdiction of Congress ex- 
tends to all the United States and its 
possessions to the extent enumerated in 
the Constitution. 


The Courts and the Subject of a Tax 


In a constitutional sense, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
never failed to take cognizance of the 
subject of a tax as to whether it may 
stand or must fall. As I see it, the all 
important question as to whether a 
tax “may stand” depends upon the 
constitutional channel through which 
it is imposed and whether or not the 
tax directly and adversely affects in- 
terstate commerce. Such was the case 
when Spector fell and Stockham stood. 

In this area of the commerce, the 
subject of the tax is the determinative 
polestar as to whether state action 
must yield to the commerce powers 
of Congress. 


Limitation on Power of Congress 


A state tax unrelated to the regu- 
lation of commerce is without the pale 
of congressional power to interfere 
with state prerogatives. 

Without delegated power enumer- 
ated in the U. S. Constitution Con- 
gress is without power to curb an 
inherent taxing power of the states 
without contravening the 10th amend- 
ment of the United States Constitu- 
tion. This is not a situation like in 
United States vs. Darby (312 U. 

































































































































































































































































100), where the power of Congress 
exists, it dominates; but a far greater 
constitutional principle that where 
the power is not delegated to Con- 
gress, congressional power does not 
exist. 


A State-Federal Problem 


A strong, virile national economy 
is dependent upon a like situation in 
the states that make up the nation. 

The perfection of our federal- 
state relations is the concern of all, 
and is dependent upon the cooperative 
efforts at both levels of government. 
It is a problem to be mutually solved 
to the benefit of each, not legislated 
out of existence by one and for one 
to the injury of the other. 


Pros and Cons of Solution 


Whatever the solution to the prob- 
lems of states taxing interstate in- 
come, it is not in Public Law 86-272 
with all of its limitations and unknown 
quantities, where the economic and 
sovereign rights of the states are to- 
tally ignored; nor will a solution be 
found, in my opinion, apart from the 
states having their day in court. 

As I see the situation at the present 
time, the solution to the problem in 
this area lies in the remedy of uni- 
formity and there are only three ap- 
proaches: (1) Independent action by 
Congress, (2) Independent state co- 
operation, (3) A federal-state com- 
pact. 

Committees of Congress have for 
study state income taxes and state use 
taxes as they relate to the commerce 
clause and due process clause of the 
U. S. Constitution. These taxes are 
basic to the economy and revenue needs 
of state governments, and the conflict 
in this area of taxation between the 
states and the business community can 
be resolved only by the application of 
legislative wisdom. 


Some Suggestions for Congress and 
State Governments 


While a fair solution to the prob- 
lem of states taxing interstate income 
may come through uniformity, this 
alone would not relieve the small busi- 
ness with activities in several states 
from an unreasonable cost of com- 
pliance. 

For a reduction in the cost of com- 
pliance and as an aid to both large and 
small businesses, I offer the following 
suggestions for consideration by the 
appropriate committees of Congress: 

(1) That Congress broaden the 
federal tax base so that state govern- 
ments can afford to accept it as a 
proper base to apportion income for 
state tax purposes. 
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(2) Enact a uniform basis of ap- 
portionment unoffensive to the com- 
merce and due process clauses of U. S. 
Constitution. 

(3) Establish a joint state-federal 
agency, under the supervision of the 
Council of State Governments, for 
the purpose of properly and impar- 
tially allocating and apportioning in- 
come for state tax purposes, which 
would require to be filed only a copy 
of the federal return plus information 
as to the apportionment factors pres- 
ent in the various states. 

(4) Effectuate and correlate federal 
and state audit procedures to the aid 
of each, leaving as a strictly state 
function the fixing of rates, the as- 
sessment and collection of state taxes. 


Rationale of Scripto and 
Northwestern-Stockham 


In the Florida use tax decision, the 
Court recognized the collection and 
remittance of the tax by Scripto as 
a reasonable price to pay for what it 
had received from Florida. 

The factual effect of a sale, not the 
guise through which it is negotiated, 
is what is reflected in the profit and 





loss column of a balance sheet. 

The capturing of profit from the 
market of a state, however ingenious 
the process, along with the protection 
afforded by the state during the 
process, are enough for the state to 
demand something in return. 

In the Scripto and Northwestern- 
Stockham decisions, the Supreme 
Court recognized the inherent and 
still resident power in the states to 
impose taxes not specifically forbidden 
by the federal constitution. The de- 
cisions recognize the importance of 
states’ rights and sovereignty in the 
federal-state system of our govern- 
ment. 


Conclusion 


The functions and services of state 
and local governments have to be paid 
for, and the funds must come from 
one of two sources: (1) State and 
local taxes, or (2) Federal handouts. 
Taxation is the exercise of sovereignty, 
receiving handouts the part of sub- 
serviency. 

The all important question for 
Congress and the states is, which shall 


it be? 


An Educator’s Point of View 


A Digest of an Address at the State Taxes on Interstate Commerce Conference 
By JEROME R. HELLERSTEIN, Professor of Law, New York University 


@ NINETEEN FIFTY NINE marked 
the beginning of a new era in state 
taxation of interstate business. For 
the Supreme Court for the first time 
in its history unequivocally sustained 
the power of the States to impose a 
fairly apportioned direct net income 
tax on foreign corporations engaged 
exclusively in interstate selling: within 
a state. And Congress for the first 
time in its history exercised its vast 
powers under the Commerce Clause to 
restrict the state’s powers of taxing 
the income of interstate businesses. 


Analysis of the Recent Supreme 
Court Decisions 


Let us begin our discussion by con- 
sidering the Supreme Court decisions 
of last year in the Minnesota case of 
Northwestern Portland Cement Com- 
pany and the Georgia case of Stock- 
ham Valves, Inc. 

THE FACTS. The salient facts in 
both the Minnesota and Georgia 
cases are these: Foreign corporations 
not authorized to do business in the 
taxing state employed salesmen who 
regularly worked within the taxing 
states soliciting orders for sales of 
goods. In both cases, the taxpayer 
maintained sales offices in the state, 
although neither office was large nor 








extensive. All orders required approval 
and acceptance at the home office out- 
side the state. All goods were shipped 
directly to the customer from out-of- 
state sources typically by common 
carrier. No bank credit or remittances 
were handled in the state, no ware- 
house or property was located in the 
taxing state except for furniture, fix- 
tures, automobiles for salesmen, and 
supplies. In the Minnesota case, four 
salesmen were employed and the local 
business accounted for 48% of North- 
western’s total sales; in the Georgia 
case, there was only one salesman 
working in the state, and he spent 
about two-thirds of his time soliciting 
orders in neighboring states. Both 
levies were construed as being taxes 
on net income derived from the state. 

The sole issue was the taxability of 
the corporations. In both instances, 
the taxpayers contended that the lev- 
ies violated both the due process and 
the commerce clauses of the Federal 
constitution. 

THE RATIONALE OF THE 
MAJORITY OPINION. The Supreme 
Court stated its conclusion in the 
following sentence: “We conclude that 
net income from the interstate opera- 
tions of a foreign corporation may be 
subjected to state taxation provided 
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the levy is not discriminatory and is 
properly apportioned to local activi- 
ties within the taxing state forming 
sufficient nexus to support the same.” 
(79 S. Ct. p. 357) 

The Court rejected the contention 
that the tax violated the Due Process 
Clause, that the States were in effect 
seeking to impose extra-territorial tax- 
ation, by pointing out that the taxes 
are imposed “only on that portion of 
the taxpayer’s net income which arises 
from its activities within the taxing 
State. These activities form a sufh- 
cient ‘nexus between such a tax and 
transactions within a state for which 
the tax is an exaction.’ ” 

THE DISSENTING OPINIONS. 
Mr. Justice Whittaker, who wrote the 
principal dissenting opinion, devotes 
most of his discussion to a detailed 
effort to demonstrate that the Court 
has consistently struck down state 
taxes which were laid on business that 
was exclusively interstate in character. 

THE ISSUE AS TO WHETHER 
THE CASES CHARTERED NEW 
GROUND. It is clear I think that 
there was enough in the earlier cases to 
enable the court to move either to- 
wards the broad holding embodied in 
the current cases, or narrowly to re- 
strict the earlier cases to special pecul- 
iar facts. But now the broad issue has 
been squarely decided about by a 6- 
3 court. And one may fairly conclude 
that the decision is grounded in the 
basic judgment that, in the accommo- 
dation of the competing interests of 
fostering a national economy with its 
interstate trade, the fiscal needs of the 
states and the claim of local businesses 
to have their interstate competitors 
bear their fair share of state taxes, 
that a fairly apportioned net income 
tax is a not unreasonable burden for 
interstate commerce to bear. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE DECI- 
SIONS. We have seen that the court 
reiterated its view that a franchise 
tax on the conduct of doing an ex- 
clusively interstate business, although 
measured by properly apportioned net 
income, violates the Commerce Clause. 
Hence, Spector remains good law and 
Spector Motor Service remains un- 
affected by Connecticut’s franchise 
tax, even though its counterpart in 
North Carolina is taxable. But if 
Connecticut should modify the lan- 
guage of its statutes and impose the 
law on net income derived from the 
state instead of on doing business 
measured by net income, Spector 
would be subject to tax. 


Taxes Measured by Gross Receipts 

The other distinction which the 
Court apparently preserved was the 
distinction between taxes measured 
by net income and taxes measured by 
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gross receipts. The majority opinion 
relies heavily on United States Glue Co. 
v. Town of Oak Creek (247 U.S. 321 
(1918) ) in which the Court drew the 
distinction, vis-a-vis the Commerce 
Clause, between such levies. In the 
Glue Co. case, in discussing direct 
burdens on interstate commerce, which 
are forbidden and indirect levies, 
which are permitted, the Court pointed 
out that a tax on net income does not 
have the deterring effect on the con- 
duct of business that a tax on gross 
receipts does, because it comes into 
play only if the business earns a profit. 
The tax measured by net income was 
therefore held to be an indirect burden 
on the commerce. Consequently, for 
the time being at least, taxes upon or 
measured by gross receipts or presum- 
ably gross income taxes remain pro- 
scribed or at least open to serious 
question, as applied to exclusively in- 
terstate businesses, although properly 
apportioned. 

This then was, broadly speaking, 
the state of the law until Congress 
enacted Public Law 86-272. What does 
that statute do? 


Analysis of Public Law — 86-272 


The legislation denies to the states 
the power to impose taxes on or meas- 
ured by net income derived within the 
state from interstate commerce if the 
“only business activities carried on 
within the state” are: 

“the solicitation of orders . . . for 
sales of tangible personal property 
where the ‘orders are sent outside the 
state for approval or rejection’ and 
where the ‘orders are filled by ship- 
ment or delivery from a point outside 
the State.’ ” 

LOCAL WAREHOUSING. Local 
warehousing and delivery of goods out 
of a local warehouse are clearly be- 
yond the pale of the minimum stand- 
ards set up for immunity. 

SALES OFFICE. The legislative 
history of the statute rather clearly 
indicates that the maintenance of a 
sales office within the state designed to 
serve local salesmen takes the taxpayer 
outside the area of statutory immu- 
nity. If a local salesman makes his 
home in effect the business and dis- 
play, it’s a little hard to see why 
such activity should be treated any 
differently from the company’s own 
directly maintained office in the state. 

INDEPENDENT SALES REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. The immunity statute 
is extended to cover the use of inde- 
pendent sales representatives, that is, 
persons who are not employees but are 
independent contractors soliciting or- 
ders or making sales for the out-of-state 
vendor of tangible property. To qual- 
ify, these brokers or independent sales 


representatives must represent more 
than one principal and hold themselves 
out as such sales representatives. Un- 
like the employee salesmen, the inde- 
pendent broker may under the statute 
“make sales” in the state. He clearly 
may accept orders. How far he may 
go beyond that in making sales is un- 
clear; and the maintenance by the 
independent sales representative of his 
own sales office will not affect immu- 
nity. 


The Legitimate Claims of the 
Various Interests 


Fortunately, Congress has recog- 
nized that the recent legislation is 
but an interim step towards a broader, 
more permanent solution of the prob- 
lem of state taxation of interstate 
business in our national economy. It 
has directed a full study to be made, 
with a report and proposed legislation 
to be submitted to Congress by July 1, 
1962. What are the competing inter- 
ests, the legitimate claims, and the 
proper direction for solution by Con- 
gressional action? 

The states are, I suggest, entitled to 
collect revenues for their support from 
every business that touches the state, 
whether by local factories or ware- 
housing, or by local selling through 
salesmen or radio or mail order or any 
other method. All businesses thus utiliz- 
ing the state’s facilities or its markets 
should be taxable. And each state is 
entitled to a share of the tax base, 
whether that be net income or captital 
stock or gross receipts, on a level of 
parity with taxation of local business. 

Interstate businesses are entitled to 
non-discriminatory taxation, to pro- 
tection against paying to the various 
states which their business touches on 
more than 100% of their net income, 
or capital stock, or gross receipts, or 
other tax base. Likewise, interstate 
business has a legitimate claim that it 
be relieved of the onerous accounting 
and reporting requirements which the 
present widely varying state methods 
of apportionment and determination of 
income impose. 

Local business likewise has an in- 
terest in the matter; it is entitled to 
have its out-of-state competitors taxed 
on a level of equality with local busi- 
ness and to the elimination of any 
competitive tax advantage that does 
not exist for the interstate operator. 


The Power of Congress to Legislate 


These objectives can in _ broad 
measure be accomplished through Con- 
gressional action. 

I would suppose that no serious 
question could be raised as to the 
power of Congress to limit the states 
in taxing income derived from trans- 
actions which involve interstate com- 
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merce, even though they also involve 
substantial local activities, which are 
themselves taxable. For example, take 
the case of a corporation locally man- 
ufacturing goods and selling them 
across state lines. The state can, in 
the absence of Congressional action, 
tax the local manufacturing activity 
and measure the tax by net income de- 
rived from interstate sales. Congress 
could, I should suppose, prohibit the 
states from taxing such income unless 
the state follows a prescribed uni- 
form Federal apportionment formula. 

Congress, in the exercise, of this 
power, could enact legislation author- 
izing all states to tax all businesses 
engaged to any extent in interstate 
commerce within the state but pro- 
hibiting the taxation of interstate 
businesses, unless the state adopts uni- 
form apportionment and allocation 
methods prescribed by Congress or by 
a Commission on Apportionment and 
Allocation to be set up by Congress. 

Such uniformity could result in a 
single apportionment and _ allocation 
schedule and a single set of records 
which would be applicable to all states 
imposing a particular type of tax; this 
would greatly reduce current costs of 
compliance by taxpayers with widely 
varying statutes and also lower the 
states’ costs of collection, Uniformity 
in the determination of net income 
would likewise be highly desirable. 

I am convinced, after observing the 
efforts made over many years to 
achieve uniformity in apportionment 
and allocation through voluntary ac- 
tion by the States — where some prog- 
ress has been made — that this route 
will not achieve the required uniform- 
ity, partly because of inertia, but also 
because of the conflicting economic 
interests of the various states Congres- 
sional action affords the only realistic 
solution. 


The Scripto Case 


A new furor in State taxation of 
interstate businesses has recently been 
generated over the Scripto use tax 
collection case. There, the Supreme 
Court upheld the action of the 
Florida taxing authorities in requiring 
a foreign corporation to collect the 
Florida use tax on sales of Scripto 
pencils and pens within the state. For 
16 years since the Gencral Trading 
Company case (322 U.S. 335 (1944) ) 
the law has been established that the 
states may require foreign vendors 
not doing a local business in the state, 
but sending in salesmen who solicit 
orders that are accepted outside the 
state and filled by shipment into the 
state directly to the customer may be 
required to collect the use tax. With 
the propriety and necessity of this 
rule, I do not see how one can seriously 
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quarrel. The use tax is imposed on the 
local buyer, not the out-of-state ven- 
dor, on a local use that is unquestion- 
ably within the state’s power under 
the Commerce Clause and Due Process 
Clause. To reach a contrary result 
would undermine use tax collections 
and give the out-of-state vendor a 
market advantage in respect of a tax 
he does not bear; surely, this is not 
compelled by the Commerce Clause 
or the Due Process Clause. 

The Scripto case presents only a 
minor variation from the General Trad- 
ing case. There, the taxpayer contended 
that its salesmen in Florida were not 
its employees but independent con- 
tractors. But whether or not the sales- 
men were independent contractors is 
not, as the court held, relevant to the 
use tax collection issue. The court was 
quite right in holding that the “famil- 
iar and sanctioned device” of use tax 
collection by foreign businesses making 
retail sales in the states should not be 
affected by the niceties of the legal 
relationships of the salesman and the 
vendor. 

And I think business groups have 
made a mistake in becoming exercised 
over this case. Use taxes have be- 
come an important part of the fiscal 
structure of many states; indeed, I 
suspect that your manufacturing as- 
sociation, like many manufacturing 
associations over the country has ad- 
vocated the adoption of state sales 
and use taxes as the collection of such 
taxes from the purchaser is vital. 


Conclusion 


The time has come for statesman- 
ship from manufacturers and business 
associations in the area of state taxa- 
tion of interstate business. I think 
American business can be- fairly 
charged with having largely ignored 
the need to work out through Congres- 
sional action an equitable solution to 
the pressing and complex problems of 
state taxation of interstate income, 
gross receipts and captital stock, be- 
cause it enjoyed immunities and un- 
warranted advantages. When the 
Supreme Court unmistakably validated 
the direct net income tax as applied 
to the exclusively interstate business 
in 1959 and the shoe pinched, busi- 
ness generally reacted vigorously, but 
I suggest in a partisan and self-seeking 
manner, which did not adequately 
consider the pressing fiscal needs of the 
states and the position of local busi- 
ness. It isin the nation’s interest, in the 
interest of your customers, in the in- 
terest of the fiscal soundness of the 
states, in the interest of safeguarding 
the health of small business, in the 
interest of cutting your costs of com- 
pliance with state tax laws, that Con- 











gress at long last legislate to secure 
uniformity of apportionment of in- 
come taxes, of franchise and capital 
stock taxes and of gross receipts taxes, 
and that all businesses which touch 
a state or derive income from it be 
subject to such unfairly apportioned 
taxes. I hope that American business 
will rise to this challenge and grasp 
the present unprecedented opportunity 
to obtain Congressional action to 
achieve an equitable solution of the 
long-standing problems of state taxa- 
tion in our national economy. 


Question and Answer Period 


In the question and answer period, 
Professor Hellerstein and Mr. Cox 
made the following additional points: 


Professor Hellerstein 


In setting a standard allocation 
formula for the states, it might be 
well for Congress to set a minimum 
floor based on sales in the taxing 
state below which the state would not 
be permitted to tax the interstate in- 
come of an out-of-state corporation. 
He said the same kind of exemption 
could be reasonably applied to a sales 
and use tax. He also touched upon the 
possibility that Congress might spell 
out the circumstances under which the 
state of origin or the state of destina- 
tion would have the right to impose 
a sales and use tax. He gave his opinion 
that the registration and collection of 
the use tax by an out-of-state corpo- 
ration in the circumstances present in 
the Scripto case would not, in his opin- 
ion, require such out-of-state corpora- 
tion to qualify to do business in the 


taxing state or to pay other kinds of 
taxes there. 


Mr. Cox 


Agreed with Professor Hellerstein 
that it would be appropriate and right 
for the federal government to require 
state corporation income tax laws to 
define net income in terms of the fed- 
eral statute, but he (Mr. Cox) said 
that this should only be done after the 
federal corporation income tax base 
is broadened considerably. 


Professor Hellerstein 


Disagreed with this latter point of 
view, stating that although the indi- 
vidual income tax base may be badly 
eroded, this is not true of the corpo- 
ration tax base. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Digest of a Talk Given at Evening Session 
By HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, Governor 


State of Connecticut 


® LOOKING back, I think many of 
the problems facing us in Connecticut 
were satisfactorily handled by the last 
session of the Legislature. I think the 
State went far in its reorganization 
of some 148 agencies, bringing many 
of them together, and strengthening 
the penal system and the Department 
of Correction. 

The awards to the three young men 
reminds us of the needs of the State 
in the area of higher education. The 
need for highly skilled and technical 
labor can only be met when there are 
adequate facilities. New industries in 
many cases will only consider locating 
where there is a university nearby 
where key employees can take extra 
courses and where they can be assured 
of a steady flow of skilled technicians. 

The time has come for us to co- 
ordinate throughout the entire state, 
the University of Connecticut, its 
branches, and Connecticut Teacher 
Colleges, to assure that young boys 
and girls who want an education can 
get it on a commuting basis. The am- 
bitious young man or woman who 
wants an education could still live 
with his or her parents and travel 
ten miles or so a day and still get a 
good education. This is an objective 
that is worthwhile. 

Another problem that I think is 
very much a factor in the decision of 
industry when considering moving to 
Connecticut is the development of the 
recreational areas of the state. Indus- 
trial sites are being used up. Housing 
sites are being used up. On weekends 
and during vacation periods people 
should have a place where they can 
go. Somehow, in the State of Con- 
necticut, families of workers should 
not be denied recreational facilities. 
One of the state programs is the ex- 
pansion of our Park and Forest Sys- 
tem. 

We are faced with this too — the 
problem of educational aid to the 
towns. We have not had a tax in- 
crease in the State of Connecticut 
since 1955. In 1958 I was against 
an increase in taxes. We kept the 
budget down and we were able to 
avoid an increase in taxes. Now there 
is pressure for the state to give addi- 
tional grants in aid for education. It 
will be impossible for the State of 
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Connecticut to give additional dol- 
lars per pupil without increasing 
taxes. If there is to be this increased 
aid to education, the bill will have to 
be paid. 

I asked the Maxcy Committee to 
study the educational needs and re- 
quirements and to make recommenda- 
tions for an equitable tax program. 

The largest representation on the 
Maxcy Committee comes from the 
membership of this Association. The 
committee is making a study of our 
tax program to see if there is anything 
that hinders the future growth of 
industry. I hope that the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut will 
give careful attention to the Maxcy 
Report — not just look at the recom- 
mendations and offer blind opposition. 

The problem with the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut is 
that while you are free to criticize, | 
find that you are never outspoken in 
your approval when your points of 
view and mine happen to coincide. 
Since most of you are Republicans, 
you think it is wrong to comment 
favorably about a Democratic Gov- 
ernor who happens to agree with your 
thinking. There is nothing like a kind 
word once in a while. 

Since I have been Governor I have 
never had anyone from the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut 
come to my defense. You must agree 


with some of my positions. I am look- 
ing forward to the day when the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut has enough broad under- 
standing to praise a Governor when 
he is worthy. 

As I look around this room I see 
scores of men who are members of 
this Association who have given out- 
standing service in the field of public 
affairs. I have never called upon a 
member of the Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Connecticut for assist- 
ance or help and been turned down. 
Whenever problems have come up 
when we needed their help they have 
responded. 

I congratulate those manufacturers 
who are represented here tonight who 
have been doing business in this state 
for so many years. I am deeply im- 
pressed with the manufacturers listed 
here in what is indeed the Blue Book 
of Connecticut industry. 


While there is this question of at- 
tracting new industry, the first con- 
sideration of the State always must 
be to so conduct itself and maintain 
its economic climate in a way that it 
takes care of the industry now lo- 
cated in the State of Connecticut at 
the present time. 


I have always made it a point to 
tell manufacturers wherever I have 
been that this is our philosophy. We 
have nothing in the State of Con- 
necticut to give away free. We could 
never advocate give-away programs, 
or give tax breaks to new industries 
that we would not give to our own, 
because the bill has to be paid, and 
to give breaks to a new industry would 
be to put the burden on present in- 
dustry. I always think of these com- 
panies 50, 75 and 100 years old and 
older as the backbone of _in- 
dustry in the State of Connecticut. 


I have always enjoyed talking 
frankly with you at these meetings, 
frequented by representatives of the 
state’s large and small industries, some 
of whom have come to the Governor’s 
office for help, and have never been 
turned down. The Governor’s office is 
open to you, whether you are small or 
darge. Please be assured that as long as 
I am in the Governor’s chair that at- 
titude will still continue. 























































































































































































































































































































@ GOVERNOR RIBICOFF, Mr. 
Adams, distinguished guests, and fel- 
low manufacturers. 

First, I wish to express sincere 
appreciation on behalf of our officers, 
directors, and members to President 
Griswold and other Yale officials for 
permitting us to meet here, in this 
ideal atmosphere, for the twelfth con- 
secutive year. 

Since we wish to devote ample time 
to honoring the roster of our dis- 
tinguished older members, and in the 
interest of brevity, I shall touch upon 
only one of the many Association ac- 
tivities, because my formal report of 
these activities will be published in the 
November issue of CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRY. 

I am sure you are all familiar with 
the recommendations made to our 
State by the management firm of Booz, 
Allen and Hamilton. The Governor 
appointed an Economic Development 
and Planning Committee to study the 
findings and recommendations of that 
report in preparation for the 1961 
General Assembly, and as a member of 
a sub-committee on taxation and a 
sub-committee on new technologies, 
I have worked closely with the Associ- 
ation staff to make certain the inter- 
ests of industry are adequately ex- 
pressed. Since this is, indeed, a most 
condensed report of the many under- 
takings of the Association, I urge you 
all to read the full report when pub- 
lished in November. 

And now I ask your indulgence for a 
few minutes while I comment briefly 
about a subject which seems to me to 
be of vital importance to everyone 
in this hall, to the future of industry 
in Connecticut, and to every resident 
of the state. 

This is the year of the “Big Wind.” 

Political planks, platforms, and plat- 
itudes are whistling through the at- 
mosphere at a rate unheard of before 
— even in this Space Age! 

There’s something for everybody 
“in the wind.” We'll all get more and 
pay less. There will be more security 
and greater opportunity. There will be 
more exports and more imports. There 
will be more help of business and more 
taxes on business. And so on .. . and 
on... and on. 

Well, we know that our country is 
going to survive all this. It always has. 


*This portion of the President's report was 
delivered verbally at the Evening Session, 
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And as Will Rogers said sometime 
back — our political system has to be 
good to survive a presidential election 
every four years. 

But one thing we all learned long 
ago — if we’re going to solve our 
problems and continue to provide op- 
portunity and security for the people 
of Connecticut, we’re going to have 
to do it ourselves. There’s nothing new 
about this. The “do-it-yourself” phil- 
osophy is not a new-found theme de- 
veloped by the television writers; it’s 
a way of life familiar to everyone of 
us in industry in Connecticut. 

Many companies in our State today 
which provide hundreds — yes, thou- 
sands of good jobs at high pay for 
Connecticut men and women — many 
of those being honored here tonight — 
started as a “do-it-yourself” project 
by one man. More often than not, he 
was a man of skill — skilled in work- 
ing with his hands, skilled in making 
the maximum use of his brains. 

Now, tonight I’m not going to out- 
line a broad program to save the 
world from Communism. That will 
have to come from others more quali- 
fied than I to speak of such things. 
Nor am I going to expound for you 
any philosophical dissertation of the 
domestic issues facing our country 
today. You have heard from others on 
that at some length recently. Nor am 
I going to extol the virtues of New 
England thrift and Yankee ingenuity, 
as much as I admire these qualities 
personally. 

I’m going to restrict my remarks to 












Connecticut — to industry in Con- 
necticut — to one major project which 
we can undertake successfully as an 
Association that will have immeasur- 
able benefit to our state, to industry, 
and to the men and women who are 
our friends and neighbors. I want to 
talk with you about a practical prob- 
lem and to ask you to work together 
on a practical solution. 

All of us here at one time or an- 
other have been approached with 
propositions to move our plants to 
other sections of the country. The in- 
ducements are often enticing because 
they hold out to us one of the most 
attractive incentives in the business- 
man’s vocabulary — lower costs. 

These inducements are, to be 
specific, such advantages as new build- 
ings, lower taxes or no taxes at all, 
lower wages, non-interest bearing 
loans, and a good many other appeal- 
ing offers which are the opposite to 
our experience in Connecticut. 

We in industry are realists. We have 
to be in order to stay in business. I’m 
not here to complain about industry’s 
lot in Connecticut, although I might 
say I could list a few. That will get 
us nowhere. I am here to point the 
way toward doing whatever we can 
to make the most of what we have to 
grow and prosper here, in Connecticut. 


Nobody knows better than we do 
that we are at a disadvantage in most 
of the areas which I have mentioned 
being held out as inducements for us 
to pack up and move. But again I 
want to emphasize that I am not here 
to wring my hands and deplore our 
situation. I’m here to work with you 
and others in our state to make in- 
dustry so strong that it will be able 
to compete successfully with industry 
in other sections of the country. 

What is Connecticut industry’s ad- 
vantage over industry in other parts 
of our country? 

I maintain that it is the skill of our 
people used enthusiastically for group 
accomplishment. You will find this in 
industrial plants throughout our state, 
and usually the higher the skills, the 
more successful the company in its 
ability to compete with other manu- 
facturers throughout the United States. 

These skills are found mostly in 
our older workers. And the alarming 
fact of the matter is that they are 
not being built up among our young 
people as rapidly as they should be. 
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I submit to you that the greatest ad- 
vantage we have in Connecticut in 
our competitive battle for survival 
will be lost unless we take positive 
dynamic steps to make sure that we 
train young people in these skills in 
ever-increasing numbers beginning 
now and continuing in the years ahead. 
A few weeks ago it was my pleasure, 
as president of your Association, to 
attend a luncheon where we honored 
fifteen young men for their outstand- 
ing records in industrial education as 
members of the 1960 graduating 
classes at the state’s 14 technical 
schools and one technical institute. 


Because I also started as a young 
man with technical training, I not 
only had a warm spot in my heart 
for these young men, but I envied 
them the opportunities which lie ahead 
for them. The joy of working with 
their hands, of seeing their own crea- 
tions take form, and the satisfaction 
which comes from accomplishment are 
among the richest rewards in anyone’s 
life. 

But these fine boys, and their fel- 
low graduates, don’t begin to meet 
the demands for the great number of 
technically-trained men required by 
Connecticut industry to retain its 
place in the industrial sun. There must 
be more, a great many more, if we 
are to maintain our advantage and 
continue to provide good jobs at high 
pay and the maximum in job security 
for our people. 

Now, this is not a concern of the 
manufacturer alone. It affects the 
economy of our state, the future of 
our children — and I might add, of 
our grandchildren. 

I have referred to the Governor’s 
sub-committee on new _ technologies 
and employment opportunities, a 
rather high-sounding name. But there’s 
nothing high-sounding in the down-to- 
earth approach we are taking. The 
chairman is Mitchell Sviridoff, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut State Labor 
Council, and serving on the commit- 
tee, in addition to myself, are Howard 
Richardson, executive vice president 
of The Stanley Works; Carleton Shugg, 
vice president and general manager of 
of the Electric Boat Division of Gen- 
eral Dynamics; and the Reverend 
Donald F. Campbell of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Stamford. 
We're all concerned about this matter 
because we realize its importance to 
the economic stability and growth of 
Connecticut. 

In a recent survey in which we 
asked our membership about their 
technical training programs, over 400 
companies completed the questionnaire, 
although relatively few have any 
formalized program for training tech- 
nical people. The response was re- 
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markable, among the highest we have 
ever received from a survey among 
members. This is a clear indication of 
your interest and concern about this 
problem. 

The survey indicated what Con- 
necticut industry is doing on its own 
to help solve this problem. What is 
being done is fine, but it doesn’t go 
far enough, nor is it nearly sufficient 
to provide the technically trained 
people necessary. 

That’s the problem. What do we do 
about it? 

This is what I propose we do in the 
coming year to give this the attention 
it deserves: 

SPONSOR A PUBLICITY CAM- 
PAIGN directed at showing teenagers 
and their parents the possibilities that 
reside in the development of crafts- 
manship; 

MAINTAIN A STANDING AS- 
SOCIATION COMMITTEE to co- 
operate with the technical trade 
schools, both public and private, and 
to acquaint guidance departments in 
the elementary and secondary schools 
with the needs and possibilities in the 
field of technical training; 

DEVELOP AN EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM to show the importance 
of technically trained people to the 
continuance of industry in Connecti- 
cut and in our country; 

PROVIDE WELL-INFORMED 
SPEAKERS for schools, parent groups, 
and all gatherings where the need and 
importance of technical training can 
be stressed. 

This is a practical approach to a 
practical problem. To carry it out to 
successful conclusion, and then con- 
tinue it year after year will make a 
substantial contribution to the growth 
of industry, the creation of new jobs, 
an increase in personal incomes, and the 
general economic well-being of our 
entire state in the years ahead. Your 
leadership in this cause is essential for 
its success. Its accomplishment will 
identify all of us in industry with a 
positive, foward-looking program 
which will benefit all of the people 
of Connecticut. It will give our young 
people the opportunity to earn good 
incomes in rewarding work. It will 
join education, labor, and industry in 
a worth-while program of the highest 
principles and the greatest rewards. I 
commend it to you with enthusiasm. 


Tribute and Award 


At this time I wish to pay tribute 
to the management captains of the 307 


companies who have piloted their 
ships, loaded with productive cargo, 
through turbulent economic seas for 
periods of from 50 to 193 years and 
brought them safely into the port of 


1960. It would add greatly to my 
pleasure if I could personally award 
the individual certificates to all of 
you who represent the companies we 
are honoring tonight; this, however, 
time unfortunately does not permit. 


Ten years ago we inaugurated the 
custom of awarding certificates of 
recognition to those member com- 
panies which have been in business 50 
years or more. We now continue that 
practice by awarding new certificates 
to those member companies which have 
during the past ten years reached their 
SOth, 75th; 100th, 125th, or 150th 
birthday. There are 147 of such com- 
panies. There are 160 other companies 
which are over 50 years of age and 
which received citations ten years ago 
but which have not had a quarter- 
century birthday in the meantime. 
This makes a total of 307 member 
companies over 50 years old. You will 
find them listed in the programs at 
each place setting. To those which 
have had a quarter-century birthday 
during the last ten years, we are 
happy to award certificates recogniz- 
ing that event. The certificates of all 
those except the ones I shall individu- 
ally present have been placed at the 
tables reserved for the honored com- 
panies. 

You may be surprised to know we 
have six companies, all of them rep- 
resented here tonight, which have been 
in business over 150 years. They are: 

C. H. Dexter and Sons, Inc., Wind- 
sor Locks; The Sisson Drug Company, 
Hartford; The General-Gilbert Cor- 
poration, Winsted; The Smith-Worth- 
ington Saddlery Co, Hartford; Pratt- 
Read & Co., Inc., Ivoryton; and The 
Scovill Manufacturing Co, Waterbury. 


One of these companies, in fact, is 
within seven years of its 200th birth- 
day. It is the oldest company in the 
state. I shall now ask Mr. David L. 
Coffin, President of C. H. Dexter and 
Sons, Inc., to come forward and ac- 
cept the award for his company and 
give a brief response in behalf of all 
companies being honored tonight. 

Mr. Coffin, ten years ago, when 
your father stood where you now 
stand, we announced him as a mem- 
ber of the fifth generation of the 
family operating the business. I un- 
derstand that research has disclosed 
you are the seventh generation of the 
founder. 

For those unacquainted with the 
history of your company, it started 
back in 1767 when Seth Dexter 
erected a saw mill on the banks of the 
Connecticut River in Windsor Locks. 
In 1835, the third generation, in the 
person of Charles H. Dexter, began 
experimenting in making fine paper. 

This experimentation and the devel- 
opment of paper for delicate uses have 
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Long-Service Awards were accepted by these representatives of companies who have been doing business in Connecticut for 50 years or more. 


made C. H. Dexter and Sons known 
as the foremost producer of long-fibre 
specialty tissues. Perhaps tea bags best 
portray to the average person the type 
of products your company makes. | 
understand that hardly a tea bag ex- 
ists that did not have its origin in 
Windsor Locks. I am also aware that 
even since your father’s visit of ten 
years ago, new papers and new uses 
have been developed and are now be- 
ing produced. Your continued striv- 
ing for improved products and ex- 
panded uses for existing products is 
symbolic of the steady and imagina- 
tive growth of industry in Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. Coffin, it is a pleasure to hand 
you this certificate of recognition. It 
reads as follows: 


“In Recognition of the Foun- 
ders, Managers and Employees 
of this Company who have so 
fully contributed to the Economic 
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Arthur K. Stewart, general manager, American 
Thread Co., Willimantic, and Lewis K. Dibble, 
Jr., executive vice president, Risdon Manufac- 
turing Co., Naugatuck, are shown examining 
long-service award certificate. 


and Social growth of their Com- 
munity, the State of Connecticut 
and the United States of America 
for more than One Hundred and 
Fifty Years The Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut, Inc. 
Awards this Certificate of Ap- 
preciation to C. H. Dexter & 
Sons, Inc. Established in Con- 
necticut in 1767. In Witness 
Whereof these presents have 
been signed, sealed and delivered 
by the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, Inc., This thir- 
teenth day of September, A.D. 
One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Sixty.” 


Will those representing the other 
five 150 year old companies please 
rise and take a bow. 


I shall now call on a representative 
from the 125 year group to come 
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forward and receive his award while 
the remainder of the group rises, as 
I present the certificate to Mr. Arthur 
K. Stewart, General Manager, The 
American Thread Company, Willi- 
mantic. 

Representing the 100 year group 
— and will the remainder of that 
group rise as I present the certificate to 
Mr. G. H. Keith Miller, President, The 
Rattan Mfg. Co., of New Haven. 


Part Il — Association 


@ EACH year it is customary and 
proper that the President of the As- 
sociation should report to members 
concerning the activities conducted 
on their behalf for the previous twelve 
month period. Although we have 
dropped no mental atom bombs that 
have wiped out all “pockets of resist- 
ance” to our views on a wide range of 
topics affecting the operation of pri- 
vate enterprise, I feel that our Associa- 
tion has made encouraging progress 
in its never-ending job of problem 
solving for members and in the busi- 
ness of selling ideas both to members 
and others whose actions affect the 
welfare of industry and the people of 
the state in one way or another. Since 
the “pay dirt” for members is largely 
brought to the surface through pains- 
taking day-to-day research, telephone 
and personal interviews, small group 
conferences, and through correspond- 
ence, it would be both a waste of time 
for the staff and boring to the reader 
to give details of day-to-day activity. 
Hence, under the proper topics, I 
submit the highlights of your As- 
sociation’s activities for the past year. 


General Assembly 


Although there has been no ses- 
sion of our Legislature since my last 
report to you, I am sure you are in- 
terested in the preparations that are 
being made by the Association for the 
coming session. 


The activities of the Economic De- 
velopment and Planning Committee, 
of which I am a member, have occu- 
pied our attention. All possible recom- 
mendations of that committee have 
been reviewed and considered. We shall 
continue to keep pace with its prog- 
ress, 


A number of legislative proposals 
which we have advocated in previous 
sessions are being prepared for sub- 
mission and additional factual infor- 
mation has been gathered. We are 


*This portion of President's Report was not in- 
cluded in his remarks at the Annual Meeting. 
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Representing the 75 year group — 
and will the remainder of that group 
please rise as I present the certificate to 
Mr. J. F. Kelly, The C. O. Jelliff Com- 
pany of Southport. 

Representing the 50 year group — 
and will the remainder of that group 
please rise as I present the certificate 
to Mr. Lewis A. Dibble, Jr., Execu- 
tive Vice President, The Risdon Mfg. 
Co. of Naugatuck. 


Activities * 


also planning to submit a number of 
new proposals which we hope will re- 
ceive sympathetic consideration by the 
General Assembly. In addition, we 
hope to eliminate during the coming 
session those punitive amendment 
changes made in our laws during the 
1959 session of the General Assembly. 

In short, our work in the legislative 
field requires us to be not only alert 
to possible attacks upon industry, but 
also to strive continually to secure the 
adoption of that type of legislation 
which will encourage the creation of 
industrial jobs for the benefit of all 
the people. That task calls for much 
preparatory work, most of which is 
done in non-legislative years such as 
this. 


Industrial Relations 


Each year new and expanded serv- 
ices in the field of Industrial Relations 
are rendered to our members, large 
and small, organized and unorganized. 
The extensive information and experi- 
ence which the Association has de- 
veloped during the years has been used 
by an ever-increasing number of our 
members. Frequently a telephone dis- 
cussion with a staff member points out 
the pitfalls and experiences of others 
when a troublesome problem has 
arisen. Although these are novel prob- 
lems to the company, there is rarely 
a situation or development beyond the 
range of knowledge or experience of 
the Association’s staff, which makes it 
possible to give intelligent advice as 
to the best procedure to follow. The 
more you contact us the more we feel 
we are performing our service func- 
tion and the more satisfying our job 
becomes. 

As arbitrations continue and in- 
crease, we find our file of information 
about individual arbitrators is also 
expanding. To expedite analysis of 
these arbitrators we keep current a 
tabulation of each arbitrator’s deci- 
sions with comments and appraisals by 
the companies which have had ex- 
perience with him. This tabulation 


gives a graphic picture of the arbi- 
trator’s strengths and weaknesses and 
helps materially in deciding whether 
to accept him for particular types of 
cases, 

Our file of union contracts is also 
a growing and important feature of 
our service frequently consulted by 
our members for general information 
and guidance. 


For the third successive year we have 
conducted a survey of personnel prac- 
tices and distributed the tabulated re- 
sults, which have been well received. 
We appreciate the splendid coopera- 
tion of our members in giving us the 
necessary information requested to 
complete this survey. 


The Industrial Relations Committee 
is now in the process of reviewing the 
releases which were first issued some 
years ago. It has been quite revealing 
to note that, except in those instances 
where Congress has revised the law, 
these releases seem to call for practi- 
cally no change. We believe this 
clearly indicates the thoroughness of 
the committee’s original work. 

The reporting of arbitration deci- 
sions each month in CONNECTICUT 
INpustRy under the heading “How 
Would You Decide?” has brought a 
number of requests for copies of de- 
cisions reported. It has also stimulated 
requests for information about other 
possible decisions relating to problems 
which have developed or are presently 
developing. 


Federal Legislation 


Presidential election years are al- 
ways dangerous times as far as federal 
legislation is concerned, and this year 
was no exception. Since Congress con- 
vened in January, your Association has 
followed vigilantly the course of legis- 
lative proposals of interest or concern 
to industry through Congressional 
committees and the two houses of 
Congress. We have spared no pains in 
keeping our Congressmen ever aware 
of industry’s stake in particular bills, 
and have kept our members currently 
advised in weekly bulletins of what 
was happening, as it happened, so 
that they were always in a position to 
reach an informed opinion on import- 
ant legislation and to express their 
own views to their representatives. 
We have continued to work closely 
with industry organizations in other 
states in order to make our efforts ef- 
fective on a nation-wide basis. 

This year, two of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation to come 
before Congress, both badly needed by 
industry, were the Boggs bill to permit 
business to express its views to local, 
state and federal legislative bodies 
without being penalized tax-wise, and 
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the Association-sponsored Bush and 
Daddario bills which would relieve 
many of our members from the threats 
of tax collectors of other states. These 
matters are discussed elsewhere in this 
report under the heading of Taxation. 

The views of our Senators and 
Representatives on federal legislation, 
administrative and foreign affairs and 
other matters were reported to mem- 
bers each week in our “Connecticut 
Observer in Washington” News Let- 
ter. 


Taxation 


During the past year the firm of 
Booz, Allen and Hamilton, which had 
been hired by the State Development 
Commission to survey Connecticut’s 
economic position and outlook for 
future development, filed a report in 
which it recommended a substantial 
number of changes in state and local 
taxes. Our taxation committee and 
staff have devoted considerable time to 
a study of this report in an effort to 
evaluate it from the point of view of 
industry. This work, which is continu- 
ing, is required because out of these 
recommendations may be expected pro- 
posals to be submitted to the General 
Assembly next year. Industry must 
be prepared to state its position on 
each of the proposals. 

As I mentioned previously in this 
report, Governor Ribicoff has ap- 
pointed a state-wide committee, of 
which I am a member, to study the 
over-all economic development of 
Connecticut. For some months vari- 
ous subcommittees have been holding 
a series of meetings on these subjects. 
As a member of the subcommittee on 
taxation, I have worked closely with 
the Association staff to be certain 
that the interests of industry are 
adequately expressed and protected 
during the course of our deliberations. 
The Association’s work in this field 
must continue to proceed vigorously 
through the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Another subject which has com- 
manded much of your Association’s 
attention is the taxation of interstate 
sales. During the year more and more 
of our members have been receiving 
demands from the tax authorities of 
other states to act as “use” tax col- 
lectors for them. This is the result of 
the Supreme Court decision in the 
Scripto case which permits states to 
enforce such demands against any out- 
of-state seller who merely solicits busi- 
ness in the taxing state through his 
own traveling salesmen or through in- 
dependent sales representatives. Your 
Association has been in the forefront 
of a drive to remedy this situation by 
the enactment of a federal law to put 
an end to the practice. 
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Senator Bush and Representative 
Daddario have introduced an Associa- 
tion-sponsored bill to this effect. The 
Senate decided not to act at once on 
the Bush bill but to refer the problem 
to the Congressional committees which 
had already been charged (by the 
Association-backed law passed last 
year) with the job of studying state 
taxation of interstate income. For 
many months, the Association’s tax 
committee and staff have been hard 
at work preparing for these hearings 
which will begin next year. I am sure 
that those of you who attended our 
interstate tax panel at the afternoon 
session of our annual meeting must 
have been impressed with the import- 
ance of the problems in this field, and 
the necessity for corrective legisla- 
tion, 

Another federal bill which is badly 
needed by industry and to which we 
have devoted much time and work 
this year is the Boggs bill, which would 
restore to businessmen the right to 
freely express their views of pending 
legislation, whether at the local, state 
or federal level, without being penal- 
ized by having any expenditures made 
in this connection, either directly or 
indirectly, disallowed for federal in- 
come tax purposes. Although this bill 
was not enacted by Congress this year, 
we believe that our continued exer- 
tions, together with those of our mem- 
bers and other interested groups, will 
induce the next session of Congress to 
act. 

During the past year we have con- 
tinued our series of special tax bul- 
letins describing the tax structures 
of various states, an enterprise which 
was begun in 1958. To date our bul- 
letins have covered the tax laws of 
twenty-seven of the more important 
industrial states and the District of 
Columbia. These bulletins have been 
well received, and are being constantly 
revised to reflect changes enacted by 
the several states. 


Transportation and Foreign Trade 


In general, freight rates have re- 
mained stable throughout the present 
year, but motor carriers are now show- 
ing an alarming tendency to shift 
more of their revenue burden to small 
shipments. We are fighting this dis- 
criminatory trend. The general revi- 
sion in motor class rates sought by the 
New England motor carriers in their 
petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission earlier in the year met 
with our vigorous and successful op- 
position and subsequent denial by the 
Commission. Our developmental work 
on a shippers cooperative association 
has proved extremely sound, with the 
result that the organization is now 








providing its members with service 
to Chicago, Detroit and the Pacific 
Coast at rates substantially below 
those of other services. 

Our Transportation Department has 
provided vital information on freight 
rates, classification ratings, routes, 
claim problems and service problems 
of our members. Several hundred such 
requests were processed in the past 
year. 

Through its regular meetings during 
the year, our transportation commit- 
tee has provided guidance for the 
overall activities of the Association in 
the transportation field. It has also 
been most helpful in giving advice and 
assistance to members. 

Liberalization of import quotas by 
many foreign countries and conse- 
quent greater demand for “made-in- 
Connecticut” products has meant that 
our Export Department has had to 
supply more intensive guidance and 
service on foreign trade problems, 
covering such things as marketing 
abroad, export controls, and the pro- 
per documentation of shipments. The 
high level demand for our translation 
service has continued throughout the 
year. 

Our foreign trade committee has 
remained on a stand-by basis, but its 
individual members have given gener- 
ously of their skills and experience in 
foreign trade to assist the Association 
in rendering service to members in the 
export trade field. 


Group Insurance 

During the past year the MAC 
group insurance plans continued to 
grow although at a somewhat slower 
pace. 

The Life Plan now has 1039 com- 
pany participants and likely prospects 
are becoming somewhat scarce. The 
total dollar volume of coverage has 
had a substantial growth over the 
year adding almost $20,000,000. The 
total insurance in force now stands 
at $214,200,000. Losses this year again 
improved somewhat and the retro- 
active rate credit which will be re- 
turned to the members this fall is ex- 
pected to be larger than last year. 

Under the MAC Major Medical 
Plan several new accounts have been 
added and because the underwriting 
rules have been changed to include all 
salaried people, if so desired, the num- 
ber of covered personnel has had a 
sizeable increase. At the present time, 
adding employees and their dependents 
there are 11,980 people insured under 
this plan. Even though our initial rates 
are below other comparable coverage, 
we were able to return to the member 
companies a retro-active rate credit 
amounting to 12%. 

For the first time the MAC supple- 
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mental Hospitalization Plan paid a 
dividend to the participants. In years 
past, the advance rate was changed 
as the experience varied. Starting in 
1960, however, the rate will remain 
constant and a refund will be re- 
turned at the end of each policy year. 
This year’s checks amount to 21% of 
the total premium paid for the past 
contract year. This supplemental Hos- 
pitalization Plan, although in direct 
competition with many of the new 
types of coverage such as compre- 
hensive hospitalization plans and ma- 
jor medical plans, continues to find 
favor among a large number of our 
members. 

Our Weekly Indemnity Plan, now 
used by 208 member firms to cover 
4,900 of their employees, makes avail- 
able sickness and accident coverage to 
the small company at rates that com- 
pare favorably with those previously 
available only to the larger companies. 
The experience for the past year has 
been very good. In April another 5% 
advance rate reduction was announced, 
and in July we were able to return 
31% of the total premium paid in 
for the past contract year. 

One of the newest MAC plans cov- 
ering Travel-Accident insurance has 
added several more companies to its 
roster. During the year another size- 
able claim was paid, and again, the 
cause of this accidental death was an 
automobile crash. 

After nearly two years of study the 
Association, this past year, offered to 
members a pension plan for all eligible 
employees. After looking into the var- 
ious ways of funding such a plan, the 
directors decided to use the group an- 
nuity approach. Booklets describing 
this annuity coverage in detail were 
sent to all members last spring. The 
response was much greater than any- 
one had expected, since nearly 300 of 
our smaller members requested cost 
figures and more detailed information. 
Although this annuity will not go 
into effect until October 1, 1960, 
twelve companies have sent us their 
checks and have signified their desire 
to participate. Because of the nature 
of this type of insurance, it will not 

come as universally popular as our 
group life plan, but it offers the small 
company an opportunity to get started 
on a plan to guarantee its employees 
a measure of financial security upon 
retirement. 


Public Relations 


Recognizing the need for a more 
thorough line of communication be- 
tween industry and the citizens of Con- 
necticut, the Association’s Public Re- 
lations department in the past year 
has made particular efforts to bring 
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our manufacturing community to the 
public in a favorable light. 

Specifically, we have tried to ac- 
centuate the positive about our indus- 
trial economy and industrial manage- 
ment. 

With this in mind, four major 
projects were undertaken which were 
designed primarily to bring widespread 
and affirmative publicity to Connecti- 
cut manufacturers and, indirectly, to 
the Association. 

These projects were: 


Education Survey 


A long newspaper feature used by 
most of the state’s news media (and 
outside Connecticut, as well) which 
showed that our industry is contribu- 
ting more than a million dollars a 
year either in scholarships or in di- 
rect cash grants to colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Industrial Education Awards 


This program was announced in 
January, 1960, bringing with the an- 
nouncement heavy publicity. In May 
the 15 cash awards of $50 and cita- 
tions of merit were made to the top 
man in the graduating class at each 
of the 14 vocational schools and the 
one technical institute operated by 
the State Board of Education. Again, 
the publicity was impressive. It in- 
cluded TV film presentations and ed- 
itorial as well as straight news cov- 
erage. 


Connecticut Industry Series 


This project consisted of 20 weekly 
installments published in the state’s 
press. Each installment spelled out 
the background (employment and 
payrolls, principally) of key Con- 
necticut industries (not companies). 
The daily and weekly newspapers 
which used it each week represent 
more than 500,000 circulation, or 
about three-fourths of all circulation 
in Connecticut. The reception to this 
series has been so enthusiastic that it 
is being published in pamphlet form. 


Industrial Review 


This is a two-page fact sheet pub- 
lished every two months and sent to 
a selected list of about 600 commun- 
ity “thought leaders” around the state 
who are not connected with industry. 
It informs them in precise detail of 
the problems our manufacturing com- 
munity faces. Its reception has been 
very solid. 

In addition to the foregoing proj- 
ects, general publicity about industry 
and the Association continues at a 
healthy pace. The Speakers Bureau re- 








mains an effective phase of our PR 
operations. More than 100 talks were 
given during the past year. 

The Public Relations bulletins have 
been stabilized on a regular every- 
other-week schedule. Gradually they 
are going into broader aspects of PR 
than has been the case in the past. 
This department also prepared copy 
each month for the Public Relations 
Department of our magazine, Con- 
NECTICUT INDUSTRY. 

Reactivation of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee has been most help- 
ful. Committee members are both 
alert to and articulate about ideas 
and projects which can be of great 
help to our overall PR activity. 


Industrial Development 


If “variety is the spice of life” as 
once stated by an earlier sage, then 
the activities of the Industrial Devel- 
opment Department may qualify as 
spicy. Although there are no finely 
drawn lines circumscribing the work 
of this department, the questions re- 
ferred to it include requests for in- 
formation on: Sources of working 
capital, new products and mailing 
lists; difficult to locate machinery, 
equipment, materials and factory space 
and sub-contracting facilities; assist- 
ance with a variety of marketing 
problems; and assistance in locating 
specialized consultants, manufacturers 
representatives and going businesses 
for sale. 

As a direct result of the need for 
more detailed guidance in the market- 
ing area, as revealed by questions asked 
of panel members at our last year’s 
Marketing Panel Conference, this de- 
partment organized three all-day 
marketing seminars which were held 
at the New Haven Motor Inn Janu- 
ary 28, March 31 and April 1. 

With attendance limited to 30 
registrants from that many companies 
to obtain the maximum values from 
participation, approximately 90 key 
executives from sales managers to 
presidents were given the opportunity 
of listening to a skilled seminar leader 
and of exchanging views with other 
executives from a broad cross-section 
of Connecticut’s industries. These 
seminars were so well received that 
there has been a demand from those 
attending for staging a series of all- 
day seminars for the exclusive discus- 
sion of one topic rather than several 
in a single day. Although enthusiastic 
in their praise of this year’s seminars, 
many participants felt that in order to 
explore, in depth, each of some four 
main topics previously discussed, 
would require an entire day devoted 
to exploring participants’ views on a 
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Address Delivered at Evening Session 
By CHARLES F. ADAMS 


The Businessman and Public 


Chairman of the Board, Raytheon Company 


@ I AM pleased to be able to join you 
tonight as a representative of a fairly 
new corporate citizen of your fine 
state. While we at Raytheon are at 
present in the status of “in-laws,” 
having married into the Connecticut 
industrial family by our acquisitions of 
Machlett Laboratories in Springdale 
and Sorensen & Company in South 
Norwalk, we look forward to qualify- 
ing as full-fledged members of the 
family as time goes on. 


It is a pleasure also to join with you 
here in honoring those member com- 
panies of your association which have 
reached the fifty, hundred or 150-year 
mark in their history. As businessmen 
you and I know that this is quite an 
achievement, all the more impressive 
when we consider the sobering fact 
that about 50 companies similarly 
honored 10 years ago are no longer 
part of the Connecticut scene, 


Looking to the future I am sure 
that you, just as much as I, ponder 
the question of who will be around 10 
years from now. Who will survive the 
relentless pressures of industrial and 
geographic competition and will grow 
and prosper in the challenging atmos- 
phere of our economy? 


Our job as managers of industrial 
enterprises is to operate our companies 
in the interest of the stockholders in 
such a way as to insure present and 
future profitability and growth, with 
proper regard for the well-being of 
employees and the communities in 
which we operate. 


In carrying out this complex assign- 
ment there are, of course, many fact- 
ors which determine how much — or 
how little — we carry down tonet. All 
of us are familiar with such items as 
material and labor costs, selling ex- 
pense, and competitive pricing. In 
recent years we have also become in- 
creasingly aware of the impact of 
other items such as taxes, employer- 
financed welfaregprograms, and gov- 
ernment regulation of business — 
items which add up to what is called 
“the business climate.” 


It is not my intention nor would 
it be appropriate for me to try to as- 
sess the business climate of Connecticut 
either in absolute terms or in relation 
to other states in which my company 
operates. Rather, I would like to talk 
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Charles F. Adams, chairman of the board, 
Raytheon Company, Waltham, Mass. was the 
featured speaker at the 145th Annual Meeting. 


with you tonight about the trend of 
business climate and what we can 
and must do in this regard in order 
to discharge properly our responsibil- 
ities both as industrial managers and 
corporate citizens. 

There was a time in my home state 
of Massachusetts when the climate 
for business was highly favorable. Bit 
by bit, however, we let that climate 
deteriorate to the point where it be- 
came critical and in some cases fatal. 
In the past two or three years we 
have spent much time in soul-search- 
ing to figure out just where we fell 
down on the job and what we must 
do to reverse the trend. 

The simple fact is that we failed to 
exercise our management responsibility 
to inform our employees, community 
neighbors, and elected representatives 
of the impact that pending legislation 
would have on our businesses, and of 
the inevitable consequences it would 
have on both the companies’ and em- 
ployees’ welfare if passed. 

The equally simple fact is that we 
can no longer afford not to exercise 
this responsibility. 

A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten lately on the philosophical ques- 
tion of the manner and the degree to 
which business should become involved 
in political affairs. I have no intention 
to become involved in any such dis- 
cussion tonight. I would, however, 
like to draw a distinction between in- 


Affairs 


volvement in political affairs and pub- 
lic affairs. The role business has to 
play and the point of view it must 
communicate is not limited to either 
party. It is something which belongs 
truly in the public domain; a position 
which must be promoted on a non- 
partisan basis. To take any other ap- 
proach is foolhardy. 

As to the question of whether in- 
dustry should be articulate and out- 
spoken in the arena of public affairs, 
let me summarize my opinion by ask- 
ing a question. Suppose a bill before 
the legislature would affect your com- 
pany’s operations to the point where 
it would necessitate the closing of a 
plant already marginal economically. 
Do you keep quiet and hope for the 
best? I think the answer is obvious. 
Not only does self-preservation dic- 
tate that you speak up; management 
has a responsibility to make the facts 
known to all employees and to the 
plant community so that they may 
know the implications for them and 
have the opportunity to make their 
views known to their representatives. 

I doubt véry much if any elected 
official would question either the right 
or the responsibility for such action. 
Certainly Governor Ribicoff, who has 
established an outstanding reputation 
for insistence upon hearing all sides of 
a question before taking action, would 
endorse this stand. 


How does business go about the job 
of making itself heard and getting 
its position known and _ understood 
both by the public and their elected 
representatives? Certainly an indus- 
trial association such as yours can do 
much along these lines. However, it 
cannot do the job alone. Many of us 
in the past have been guilty of ex- 
pecting the association to do the whole 
job, with our own sense of responsi- 
bility fulfilled by the payment of dues. 


Legislative representation, informa- 
tion bulletins and other services to 
the membership are valuable and nec- 
essary. However, the principal job 
must be done by the members them- 
selves. 

We as managers are responsible for 
and responsive to the interests of our 
stockholders. Elected officials are sim- 
ilarly responsive to the interests and 
wishes of their constituents. How- 
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ever, we cannot expect them to spend 
all their time canvassing their con- 
stituents. We must take the initiative 
and go to them, and urge others to do 
likewise. It is the people, the groups 
who have the initiative to marshall 
public opinion and make this opinion 
known to their representatives who 
can expect to get results. This has 
proved true time and again. 

Business and industry have a good 
and important story to tell — one 
which everyone must know and un- 
derstand in an_ industrial economy 
such as ours. Nowhere is this more 
true than in Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts where manufacturing is the 
lifeblood of the economy. 

There is only one way, however, 
that this story can be told so that 
it will be listened to and understood. 
That is at the grass roots level. 
Experience has proved time and 
again in the past decade that 
we cannot get across the economic 
facts of life in any other way. People 
cannot or will not grasp even 
great, basic truths unless they are 
expressed in terms of personal sig- 
nificance. That is why I say that we 
must tell our story at the local level 
in terms of significance to employees, 
the community and their elected rep- 
resentatives. 

I do not in any way want to sug- 
gest that the professional efforts of as- 
sociations such as yours, working at 
state and national levels, are not im- 
portant. They are; but they cannot 
do the job by themselves. It takes 
continuous, planned, and coordinated 
effort at all levels. The Association 
performs a valuable service in pre- 
senting the statewide impact of cur- 
rent or proposed legislation — _ the 
added cost of doing business, the 
number of jobs gained or lost. How- 
ever, these facts take on real mean- 
ing and significance to the individual 
legislator and his constituents only 
if they are backed up by the facts on 
how individual employers will be 
affected. Whenever the facts are ap- 
propriate, your local representative 
needs to be told “Joe, if that bill goes 
through, it will add $40 thousand a 
year to our operating costs and if that 
happens it will necessitate our building 
elsewhere that new facility we have 
planned — along with the 200 new 
jobs it would create.” If Joe doesn’t 
receive this kind of information, he 
can’t be blamed for voting irresponsi- 
bly. 

Undoubtedly many of you are al- 
ready active in grass roots efforts, 
and it would be presumptuous of me 
to try to tell you how to do this job 
in Connecticut. However, it may be 
of interest to you if I take a few 
minutes to tell you the experiences 
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of a group of us in Massachusetts in 
the past two or three years, how we 
went about it, and what we think has 
been accomplished. 


In the first place, the industrial 
climate was bad and growing worse. 
While some people like to argue the 
theory that Labor has little influence 
on politics, here the facts were on the 
other side. A substantial block of 
members of the Legislature were quite 
willing to state flatly that they felt 
they had to “go along with Labor.” 
In this case “Labor” meant an irre- 
sponsible element of labor leadership 
who plotted annual legislative ob- 
jectives, apparently with little con- 
cern for the effect such objectives 
would have on the number of jobs 
in the state. Year after year the fi- 
nancial and other burdens that were 
hung around our corporate necks had 
accumulated to a point where the 
continuation of this trend could have 
been well nigh disastrous. We had 
either to accept more of the same or 
stand and fight. We chose the latter 


alternative. 


Like most industry executives, I 
found myself ill prepared to take on 
this assignment. I had neither the 
time, the skills nor the inclination. 
The solution to this problem lay in 
taking the same action one would 
in tackling an internal operating prob- 
lem. I appointed a man to do the job, 
and gave him his sailing orders. He 
was to become thoroughly at home 
with the local legislative situation. 
Not only was he to become familiar 
with the State Constitution and laws 
of the Commonwealth, but also to 
gain an intimate understanding of the 
principal political figures, their moti- 
vations, and their relationships to each 
other. Second, he was to develop a 
program for bringing company per- 
sonnel into the picture in each local- 
ity where Raytheon had a plant. We 
felt that our management must be- 
come friends of their legislators in 
their own communities. Third, he 
was to work closely with me and be 
assured of my complete backing. This 
included a commitment on my part 
to get into the situation personally 
whenever he felt it could be useful. 
The man I picked, Robert Hennemuth, 
who is with us tonight, is a young 
Raytheon lawyer working in the field 
of labor relations — intelligent, per- 
sonable, and highly articulate. 

This arrangement worked so well 
that our activities soon began creating 
favorable comment around Boston, 
with the results that I was asked, 
under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation, to speak on this subject, both 
in Boston and in Springfield. Follow- 
ing this, a number of other companies 


appointed members of their staffs with 
similar job specifications. After a year 
we reviewed progress and, following 
two more meetings again in Boston 
and Springfield, the number was con- 
siderably augmented. Now there are 
about 200 industrial and business firms 
which have people who are develop- 
ing some political savvy working on 
the legislative problem. Mostly they 
concentrate on being informed with 
respect to specific bills that are com- 
ing before the Legislature and on be- 
coming well acquainted with the 
senators and representatives from their 
home districts. The staff members of 
three business associations — the Tax- 
payers Federation, the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, and the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce — work closely with these Com- 
pany people. One major objective has 
been to unify the business commun- 
ity whenever possible, and we feel 
that progress has been made in this 
direction. 

As time has gone by and experience 
has built up, the effectiveness of these 
individuals is gradually making itself 
felt, primarily through the commun- 
ication of facts and the demonstration 
of keen business interest in actions 
taken by the Legislature. All hands 
working together have been able, in 
a number of critical cases, to help 
prevent the enactment of bills which 
would have been truly damaging to 
industry and therefore to job op- 
portunities in our State. In addition, 
some sound legislation has been passed 
which will help business and all the 
citizens of our state in an affirmative 
manner. 

And the task is only beginning. We 
have become aware of the fact that 
these efforts cannot be temporary; 
they must be part of our permanent 
way of life. 

I regret, in a way, that I am talk- 
ing to you in an election year because 
inevitably the kind of activity about 
which I have been talking is con- 
strued by many to be purely party 
politicking. This is not, as I know 
you realize, what I am advocating. 
Activity in public affairs is much 
more effective when carried on free 
from the heat and emotion generated 
in a campaign period. Such off-year 
activity serves a double purpose. It 
alerts our legislative representatives, 
regardless of party affiliation, and their 
constituents to the implications for 
industry and the local economy of 
bills currently before the legislature. 
It also serves to round out the pub- 
lic’s understanding of the issues as 
they affect them so that the public 
may better and more intelligently 
assess the candidates and vote, both in 
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PROTECTION IN DEPTH 


How it helps cut compensation costs 


Making your plant safer for men on the move 


How long since a detailed study has been made of the 
traffic flow in your plant? Does your present layout cause 
confusion, slow production, create unnecessary hazards? 
Many policyholders who have called on Liberty Mutual’s 
protection in depth for help have found that a well- 
planned traffic control program can clear up a variety of 
problems. And at very little cost. 

Here’s how Liberty’s protection in depth goes to work: 
experienced Liberty safety engineers have a keen eye for 
operational hazards. They know how to route traffic more 
safely and reduce accident exposure to your employees. 


Look for more from 


If necessary, they can even help you set up a driver- 
training program. Speedier production, fewer accidents, 
lower compensation costs are the results. 

Traffic control engineering is but one phase of Liberty’s 
protection in depth, a broad spectrum of services to our 
policyholders including two rehabilitation centers, an 
accident research center, a staff of industrial hygienists 
and a loss prevention medical staff. 

To learn more about Liberty’s protection in depth and 
how it can help cut your compensation costs, just call 
the Liberty Mutual office nearest you. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY « HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Inland Marine, Fleet, Crime. Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Inland Marine, Burglary, Homeowners 
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News Forum 


This department includes a digest of news and comment about 


Connecticut industry of interest to management and others desiring 


to follow industrial news and trends. 


@ A SERIES of business management 
seminars has been inaugurated by The 
United Illuminating Company in co- 
operation with the University of Con- 
necticut for U. I. area appliance deal- 
ers, electric contractors and electrical 
trade allies. 

Sessions are being held weekly at the 
Southern Connecticut State College 
in New Haven. Lectures and discus- 
sions are presented by members of 
the School of Business Administration 
faculty at the University of Con- 
necticut. 

The course is designed to cover 
credit and service, advertising, finan- 
cial management, merchandising, mar- 
ket analysis, analysis of retail opera- 
tions, management techniques and 
other subjects helpful to small busi- 
nessmen. 


@ AN OIL BURNER especially de- 
veloped for efficient firing in narrow, 
low combustion chambers has been 
announced by The Carlin Co., Weth- 
ersfield. Designated Model 1200N, 


the new burner has a firing range 
from 6.00 to 10.00 gph and features 
a narrower, higher velocity air stream 
with conforming oil spray pattern. 
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Resident Engineers 


J. Doane Anderson, Jr. 
Richard E. Rummler 
Hartford, Connecticut 

11 Asylum Street 
CHapel 7-2474 
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According to the manufacturer, 
highly efficient fires can be developed 
at full firing capacity in a chamber 
19” wide by 34” long by 18” high 
with floor-to-nozzle distance of 9”. 


@ A WOODEN POLE and cross 
arm accessory mounting has been in- 
troduced by The Acme Wire Com- 
pany, Utility Products Division, New 
Haven, for its Lamplighter Series 
15,000 photoelectric lighting control. 

The two-piece cast aluminum alloy 
mounting consists of a right angle 
bracket and a round receptacle hous- 
ing. The new accessory, which can 
be used to mount the Lamplighter on 
any vertical flat surface such as a 
brick wall, wooden pole or crown 
arm, has an overall height of 71” 


72° 


@ RANDALL S. STEVENS has been 
appointed advertising manager of 
Edwards Company, Inc., Norwalk, 
one of the nation’s oldest and largest 
producers of electrical and electronic 
control, communications and protec- 
tion equipment, it has been announced 
by R. L. Kempton, marketing vice 
president. 

In his new assignment Mr. Stevens 






will guide the firm’s advertising and 
public relations activities and will be 
responsible for the company’s catalog, 
direct mail, packaging and exhibits 
program. 

Prior to joining Edwards, Mr. Stev- 
ens spent six years with the General 
Electric Company. 


@ A NEW fire resistant, metal 
Sesame policy box designed specifically 
for use in the life, fire and casualty 
insurance fields has been introduced 
by The Durham Mfg. Co., Durham. 

Featuring a three number com- 
bination lock that can be easily set 
by the owner to his own combination 
and can be changed at any time, the 
box measures 1114” by 514” by 35%” 
and is constructed of heavy gauge 
steel. 


@ KAHN & COMPANY, Hartford, 
has designed and produced a water 
brake (absorption dynamometer) for 
absorption of the shaft horsepower 
of engines, turbines and other rotating, 
machinery. When used with suitable 
power measurement equipment, it be- 
comes an economical and_ versatile 
method of measuring power output. 

Kahn Water Brakes are available in 
seven basic models with maximum 
power absorption of from 1000 HP 
at 20,000 RPM, to 8000 HP at 10,000 
RPM. 

The water brakes can be supplied 
as complete package units which need 
only to be attached to a prime mover 
and connected to a water supply. 


@ NEW MODELS of both the man- 
ual and motorized units of the Nappi 
Shoe Cleaner have been announced by 
Liberty Machine Company, Berlin. 
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These things go hand in hand. Each is dependent on the other. For 38 years we 
have been engineering better ways of doing things for others. . 


. in Management, 


Controls, Systems, Production, Machine Design and Architectural Engineering. 
The record proves that we are currently making (or saving) hundreds of thousands 


of dollars for Connecticut industry. 


We are helping others. We would like to help you too. Ask for folder: “The Other 


Side of the Equation.” 


ANDERSQN-NICHOLS 





150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 



























envelopes 


that are 
never mailed... 





can increase efficiency in your 
company. Record keeping, rapid 
information exchange, interoflice 
communication can benefit greatly 
from a “Systems Envelopes Plan” 
designed for your company. Tech- 
niques as modern as automated 
record keeping can be profitably 
utilized in your business through 
the application of specially de- 
signed “efficiencyenvelopes” pio- 
neered by New England’s most 
progressive Envelope producer. 
Learn how “Bilt-to-fit” Envelopes 
can benefit your Company—at no 
obligation—call or write 







F5oston Envelope Co. 


100 HIGH STREET 
DEDHAM, MASS. 


































































































Sometimes the treasurer is 
right . . . much of today’s 
advertising is a waste of 
money. Insist on proof of 
individual ad effectiveness, 
without the crutch of sales 
figures. Want details? 






Robert A. Canyock 
ADVERTISING 


360 Hilltop Road « Orange « SP 7-5491 












Wherever the importance of dust- 
free and dirt-free shoes is paramount, 
these units help maintain constant 
standards of cleanliness. Precise opera- 
tions in industry, research and de- 
velopment departments, laboratories 
and hospitals can be protected from 
dust and dirt carried on the shoes of 
personnel entering these areas. Motor- 
ized units include electric motor 
geared to a vacuum device and six 
rotating brushes. 


@ A NEW 60-page signaling equip- 
ment catalog — Bulletin S-100 — has 
been issued by Edwards Company, Inc., 
Norwalk. In addition, the company 
has also published three supplementary 
catalogs. For maintenance staffs and 
engineers, Bulletin S-100 C-I describes 
Edwards industrial and commercial 
building products; bulletins S-100- 
OEM details original equipment-type 
products for design engineers; and 
residential products are covered in 
bulletin S-100 R. 

Detailed information, including 
product descriptions, _ illustrations, 
specifications and ordering data is 
offered in each bulletin, copies of 
which are available from the company. 


@ JAMES A. TAYLOR, president 
of Standard Screw Company, Hartford, 
has announced the election of Worth- 
ington Mixter as secretary. 

Mr. Mixter, a graduate of the 
Harvard Business School, has been as- 
sociated with the Hartford Machine 
Screw Company Division of Standard 
Screw since 1956 and will continue to 
serve this division as controller, a posi- 
tion he has held since 1959. 


@ SIXTY-ONE - speakers, drawn 
from 15 states, and representing vir- 
tually every type of industry, will 
address sessions of the first Industrial 
Building Exposition & Congress at the 
New York Coliseum, December 12 
through 15. 

The show and conference are the 
first ever staged to meet the needs of 
companies building new plants or 













Enjoy the superior service of a Steel Ware- 
house with MODERN PRODUCTION METHODS 
... AMPLE INVENTORY . . . FAST, RELIABLE 
DELIVERY ...a reputation for placing Customer 
Service above every other consideration. 


Now... ALUMINUM — As a distributor for 
the Aluminum Division of the Revere Copper 
and Brass Co., EASTERN can now assure you 
these same prime advantages with all your 
aluminum requirements. 


THE EASTERN /TEEL & METAL CO. 


52 RICHARDS ST., WEST HAVEN, CONN. 





modernizing existing structures. ALout 
100 exhibitors will show products nd 
services for industrial buildings o! all 
types. The sessions of the congress, 
supplementing the exhibits, will pro- 
vide case histories of companies, large 
and small, which have undertaken ex- 
pansion or modernization of industrial 


buildings. 


@ DONALD L. MCLAGAN,, son of 
a Hamilton Standard employee, has 
been named winner of a United Air- 
craft Corporation Raycroft Walsh 
scholarship. 

The award is one of the 11 schol- 
arships made available annually, on a 
competitive basis, to children of em- 
ployees. Each provides four years of 
study in engineering or an_ allied 
science at a college of the student’s 
choice. 


@ COMMON space age sales in- 
terests and objectives motivated MB 
Electronics, a Division of Textron 
Electronics, Inc., and Avco Corpora- 
tion’s Research and Advanced De- 
velopment Division to hold a com- 
bined five-day technical sales sem- 
inar for their nationwide independent 
field sales representatives recently. 
The two firms produce similar but 
non-competitive lines of highly tech- 
nical equipment and systems for en- 
vironmental testing and related proj- 
ects. 

Two-hour workshop sessions, with 
10 to 12 men per group, were held 
during the first three days. Four 
groups met simultaneously. Rotating 
between sessions, the men received a 
thorough grounding in new develop- 
ments by both sponsoring companies. 

On the fourth day, the entire group 
spent the day at MB’s New Haven 
plant viewing equipment, checking 
production facilities and meeting key 
personnel. On the last day, the group 
made a similar trip to Wilmington, 
Mass. to visit Avco’s modern plant 
and laboratory. 


@ THE PROMOTION of Russell 
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T. Cobb to assistant sales manager of 
The Seymour Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Seymour, has been announced 
by George T. Hubbell, president of 
the company. 

Mr. Cobb joined the company in 
1958 as manager of marketing re- 
search. When the company went into 
the production of stainless steel in 
1959, he became manager of sales of 
stainless steel, while continuing his 
work as marketing research manager. 
In his new position he will retain his 
marketing and advertising responsi- 
bilities. 


@ THE AMERICAN BRASS COM- 
PANY, Waterbury, one of the na- 
tion’s largest copper and brass mill 
product manufacturers, has officially 
changed its name to Anaconda Amer- 
ican Brass Company, it has been an- 
nounced by company president, Rich- 
ard M. Stewart. 

“Since the end of World War II there 
has been a decided trend in our busi- 
ness toward advertising, marketing 
and packaging our goods under the 
brand name ‘Anaconda,’ and it is 
only common sense that we identify 
our brand name with our company 
name,” Mr. Stewart said. 

A wholly owned subsidiary of The 
Anaconda Company, Anaconda Ameri- 
can Brass Company will continue to 
have its headquarters in Waterbury, 
with mill operations in Ansonia, Tor- 
rington and Waterbury, Conn.; Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Kenosha, 
Wis.; Paramount, Calif.; and Matoon, 
Ill. 

The company manufactures a com- 
plete line of brass mill products in- 
cluding tube, rod, sheet, strip, wire, 
extruded shapes, forgings, multiple- 
plunger press products, flexible metal 
hose and tubing. 


@ CHARLES W. PERKINS has been 
appointed chief industrial engineer of 
Veeder-Root Incorporated, Hartford, 
manufacturers of computers and 
counting instruments. 

Mr. Perkins has previously been a 
member of the staff of Anderson- 
Nichols and Company, Boston, a 
management consulting firm. Prior 
to that he was chief industrial engi- 
neer and assistant to the president of 
the Vellumoid Company of Worcester. 

He is a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity where he received a bachelor 
of science degree in 1940 and a master 


of business administration degree in 
19§2. 


@ PUBLICATION of a new Swag- 
ing Catalog containing its full line 
of machines, feeding accessories and 
other related equipment has been an- 
nounced by The Fenn Manufacturing 
Company, Newington. 
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the RIGHT 
size supplier 


Large enough to fill all your requirements on any quantity of 
bolts, nuts, screws and rivets. 
Small enough so your needs aren't “lost in the shuffle”. 

At CLARK, every order is an important order... 
receives the personal attention and prompt handling it deserves. 
Write today for complete catalog on quality 

fasteners by CLARK—the right size supplier. 


Request 
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free catalog 


covering the complete CLARK 
line of industrial fasteners. 
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problems. More than 39 years ex- 
perience. For the “GOURMET” an- 
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In addition to complete information 
on capacities and dimensions of each 
of the nine basic swaging machines in 
the Fenn line, the catalog contains 
much information on applications and 
advantages of swaging, long die 
swaging, quality tests for swaging 
machines, hydroforming die designs, 
care and operation, and installation. 

Copies are available from the com- 
pany. 


@ THE APPOINTMENT OF 
George N. Stuart as works manager of 
The SeymourManufacturing Company, 
Seymour, has been announced by 
George T. Hubbell, president. 

From 1933 to 1947 Mr. Stuart was 
associated with the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, Chevrolet Motor Division of 
General Motors, The Western Car- 
tridge Company, and with X-Ray, 
Inc., Detroit, where he was vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

In 1947 he joined the Olin Math- 
ieson Chemical Corporation and held 
several executive positions with the 
company in New Haven. In 1955 he 
became plant manager and produc- 
tion manager of the company’s plant 
in East Alton, Illinois, where he 
served until joining The Seymour 
Manufacturing Company this year. 


@ WILLIAM K. HOOPER has been 
appointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of vice president — marketing, 
and Henry A. Bell, Jr. has been ad- 
vanced to general sales manager of 
Republic Foil, Inc., Danbury, it has 
been announced by John W. Douglas, 
Republic president. 

Mr. Hooper had been serving the 
company as vice president of the 
Electrochemical Division, while Mr. 
Bell assumes his new post from his 
present position as Eastern Regional 
Sales Manager. ; 


SMALL DIESEL ENGINES 


The Burmeister & Wain American 
Corporation is introducing a new 
line of small stationary diesel en- 
gines, rated from 6 to 36 H.P. for 
continuous duty. The very compet- 
itive price of these engines com- 
bined with their simplicity, low 
overall cost of operation moke 
them an ideal source of power. 


If your company has use for 
small diesel engines and would 
be interested in installing an en- 
gine on a trial basis, contact: 
BURMEISTER & WAIN 
AMERICAN CORPORATION 


Mystic, Conn.—Tel. Mystic JEfferson 6-2637 
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@ A WEATHERSTRIP bronze ma- 
terial said to be unsurpassed in the 
industry has been developed by Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., a subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper Corp., Waterbury. 

The new material is the result of 
extensive metallurgical research, pro- 
duction experience and an especially 
concentrated quality control effort in 
the Chase mills during the past year. 

The specific alloys normally used 
are commercial bronze (90% copper, 
10% zinc), jewelry bronze (87.5% 
copper, 12.5% zinc), red brass (85% 
copper, 15% zinc) and cartridge 
brass (70% copper, 30% zinc). 
Choice of alloy, temper, width and 
gauge are a matter of customer pref- 
erence and specification, but Chase 
has recommended that to obtain full 
advantage of close tolerances on edge- 
wise curvature, material should be 
ordered to the exact width for any 
specific application. It is also im- 
portant that the temper be constant, 
something achieved by Chase through 
a proper annealing cycle and a con- 
trolled amount of final cold working. 


@ FLEXIBLE Tubing Corporation, 
Guilford, has announced that it has 
been awarded a $280,000 U.S. Air 
Force contract for 935 assemblies of 
a new design of synthetic flexible duct 
for use in the starting of jet aircraft 
engines. 

The 30-ft. long, 3% in. flexible 
jet starter duct assemblies are made 
of tough silicone rubber with an em- 
bedded, braided dacron sleeving and 
an outer scuff cover of a spirally 
wound extruded rubber bumper strip 
bonded to a sleeve of open weave 
dacron. 

The assemblies will be manufac- 
tured at the company’s Guilford plant 
with delivery scheduled over a six- 
month period. 


@¢ CUSTOM-ENGINEERED and 
custom-built chuck jaws to fit any 
chuck or any lathe, turret lathe, mil- 
ler, chucking machine or multiple 
spindle machine are offered by The 
Royal Machine & Tool Corporation, 
Berlin. 

Known as the Grip-Lock line of 
chuck jaws, the devices have wide 
acceptance in the markets of auto- 
motive, aircraft, missiles and rockets, 
plumbing, bearing and general preci- 
sion manufacturing. 


@ A SPRING MAKING machine, 
said to be the first major breakthrough 
in spring manufacturing techniques, 
has been introduced by The Baird 
Machine Company, Stratford, build- 
ers of high production machinery. The 
new machine, called the Baird Spring 
Generator, offers cost-saving oppor- 
tunities for industries producing 
springs, clips, clamps, coils and re- 
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High-quality, low-cost nut is made of spring-tempered high carbon 
steel or of tempered aluminum. Has cut threads and a flange with 
turned-down corners which bite into material to which applied. 
Spring flange is deflected during tightening for vibration-proof 
assembly. Used by leading manufacturers. Available in sizes 6-32 
through %4”-20. Other sizes in process. 
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from wire. The second made the loops 
on opposite ends of the coil, a two- 
step method. Baird’s Spring Gener- 
ator produces the entire spring with 
formed end loops in one cycle. 


@ CONSTRUCTION of a new 
plant, which will increase its present 
facilities by 40% has been announced 
by the Perkin-Elmer Corporation, 
Norwalk. The plant represents the 
third major building expansion by 
the company in the past four years. 

The plant will be a modern, air- 
conditioned two-story building of 
100,000 square feet. It will be located 
on a 16-acre site in Wilton, Conn., 
a short distance from Perkin-Elmer’s 
main Norwalk plant, and is scheduled 
to be ready for occupancy by the late 
spring of 1961. 

The Wilton plant will be occupied 
by the engineering and advanced re- 
search and development groups of 
the company’s Electro-Optical Divi- 
sion. The Division develops and makes 























Graham H. Anthony (center) newly appointed chairman of the University of Hartford special electronic-optical systems for a vari- 
gifts committee, surveys the general classroom building now nearing completion on campus off ety of space and defense programs. 
Bloomfield Avenue, West Hartford. Mr. Anthony is chairman of the executive committee of ae 

Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford. Left to right are Vincent Brown Coffin, University Chancellor; @ A NEW BULLETIN describing 





Mr. Anthony; and Austin D. Barney, general chairman of University building and development Cushman Power and Manually Oper- 
committees and board chairman of the Hartford Electric, Light Co. ated Two-Jaw Indexing Chucks has 

just been published by The Cushman 
lated wire products in the .008-.034 tion of springs required two machines Chuck Company, Hartford. 


wire range. performing two separate functions. Cushman two-jaw chucks enable 
Up to the present time, the fabrica- | The first machine formed the coil manufacturers to perform multiple 
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TO SUBURBAN PROPANE MOTOR FUEL 


With Suburban Propane Motor Fuel engine life is 
greatly increased . . . maintenance costs go down 
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precision machining operations on 
such highly complex shaped work- 
parts as gate and globe valve bodies, 
bottle molds, etc., in one chucking 
operation. Photographs of these appli- 
cations and cross sectional drawings 
of the index chuck as well as text 
fully describing chuck construction 
are included in Bulletin No. 800. 


@ A TRAINING DEVICE approxi- 
mately the size of Manhattan’s tele- 
phone directory has been developed 
by the Radio Corporation of America 
for instructing technical students in 
the use of transistors, Audio Systems, 
Inc., Bridgeport, engineers and manu- 
facturers, have been selected by R.C.A. 
to handle their electronic training de- 
vices in Connecticut. 

The device enables new technicians, 
as well as those experienced in vacuum 
tube circuits, to learn transistor tech- 
niques by working directly with solid 
state components and a variety of cir- 
cuit diagrams, according to D. C. 
Trivers, president of Audio Systems, 
Inc. 

Measuring 9” by 12” by 5”, the 
training unit weighs 4'% pounds and 
uses self-contained batteries as a power 
source. A dozen separate circuits are 
pre-wired on its 812” by 11” “jack- 
field,” a perforated board resembling 
ceiling sound-proofing material. 


@ REORGANIZATION of MB 
Electronics’ engineering department to 
further new product development and 
expansion into new fields has been 
announced by George Mettler, presi- 
dent of the New Haven firm. Chief 
engineer for the strengthened depart- 
ment is Harry N. Cottle. 

MB, a Division of Textron Elec- 
tronics, Inc., is a pioneer designer and 
manufacturer of electrodynamic excit- 
ers, high-power audio amplifiers, elec- 
tro-hydraulic transducers, and controls, 
instrumentation and accessories for 
applications in fields of vibration test- 
ing, acoustics and sonar. 

“Much of the technical knowledge 
MB has gained while pioneering the 
rapid development of vibration test 
systems since World War II,” Mr. 
Mettler said, “is applicable to other 
closely related fields. Underwater 
sound is one such area we are cur- 
rently investigating. Our new engi- 
neering organization is geared to apply 
this engineering background to new 
products and new fields that hold 
promise.” 


@ THE WORLD’S FIRST turbine- 
powered helicopter for use in sched- 
uled airline service was turned over 
to Los Angeles Airways by Sikorsky 
Aircraft at the Sikorsky plant in 
Stratford recently. 

The aircraft, an S-62, recently be- 
came the first helicopter to be certi- 
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ficated by the’ Federal Aviation 
Agency for commercial operation un- 
der the FAA’s new and far more 
stringent transport helicopter regu- 
lations. It is powered by a single gas 
turbine engine, carries 10 passengers 
and a crew of two at a cruising speed 
of about 100 miles an hour. Its am- 
phibious design, featuring a flying 
boat hull, enables it to operate from 
land, water, ice, snow, swamp or al- 
most any other surface. 


@ DR. LAWRENCE F. JONES has 
joined United Aircraft Corporation’s 
Norden division as chief — digital 
group in the engineering department. 


for SPEED. . . 


In this position, Dr. Jones will di- 
rect Norden’s scientific research and 
development programs in digital de- 
vices and data handling systems. His 
duties also will encompass work on 
data processing equipment, including 
special purpose computers for bomb 
direction and scoring machines, data 
handling systems for weather forecast- 
ing and special data handling devices 
for processing radar signals. 

Dr. Jones was formerly with West- 
inghouse Corporation’s Air Arm di- 
vision at Baltimore, Md. 
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decentralize its nationwide business 
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for all your needs are now available from 
New England’s newest, most modern 
glass container plant. Find out how The 
Feldman Glass Co.’s more than 63 years 
of glass know-how can serve you. Contact 
offices at 261 Wolcott Street, New Haven. 
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machine sales operations, Royal Mc- 
Bee Corporation has announced that 
Stamford will be headquarters for its 
eastern division. 

A. T. Craft who has been named 
general manager of the new division, 
will head a staff responsible for mar- 
keting all products in the company’s 
Royal office typewriter, electronic 
computer and other data processing 
lines in the eastern part of the country. 
Mr. Craft, a vice president of the 
company, previously has been in charge 
of the data processing division. 


@ WILLIAM F. JARVIS, president 
of Jarvis Corporation, Middletown, 
has announced that construction has 
been started on a new corporate office 
building located on a four-lane section 
of route 6A in Portland. 

The firm, which was founded in 
1901, is well known nationally in the 
metal-working field and over the past 
five years has experienced rapid 
growth. Its six manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries produce machine tools and 
attachments, carbide tools, taps, and 
food processing machinery. One sub- 
sidiary at a different location in Port- 
land is engaged in specialized contour 
milling operations. 


@ THE LOUNGWAY rise & fall 
abrasive belt grinder introduced by 
Eastern Machine Screw Corporation, 
New Haven, at the Machine Tool 
Show recently, is said to be the first 
grinder of its type to be able to rough 
grind and finish grind contour and 
form parts in one cycle in seconds 
— automatically. The machine comes 
with single or double spindle assem- 
blies, with the latter giving the great- 
est versatility and speed, and other 
variations can be adapted for handling 
special contours. 

The Loungway grinder is said to 
have several unique features that aid 
both quality and production. There is 
a floating piston for even pressure on 
abrasive belts; a quick-change feature 
enables the changing of belts in sec- 
onds; special adjustments for belt 
alignment and tracking; and a unique 
cam operating air powered speed in- 
dexing of the table. 


@ A BROCHURE containing tech- 
nical information on shaftmounted 
geared speed reducers, illustrations, de- 
scriptions, and selection and ordering 
instructions on the U. S. Shaftmount 
Syncrogear, is now available from 
U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc., Los 
Angeles and Milford. 

Tables are included showing the 
service classifications to be applied in 
determining the types of speed re- 
ducers to be used in numerous indus- 
trial applications and under various 
conditions of usage. Also provided are 
high and low gear-ratios for each 
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horsepower and frame size, with the 
preferred ratios for specific motor 
rpm’s indicated. 


@ THE WARNER’ BROTHERS 
COMPANY of Bridgeport, manufac- 
turer of foundation garments and 
packaging, has announced the pur- 
chase of all the stock of Laros, Inc., 
of Bethlehem, Pa., manufacturer of 
women’s lingerie. 

In a joint announcement, John W. 
Field, president of Warner’s and J. 
Neal Dow, who will continue as presi- 
dent of Laros, said that the acquisi- 
tion came about because of the desire 
of both companies for coordinated de- 
signing, advertising and selling of the 
products of both companies. Laros 
will continue all manufacturing at 
its factories in Bethlehem and Kings- 
ton, Pa. 


@¢ D. BARRY REARDON has been 
appointed general purchasing man- 
ager and Guy Bonham, special proj- 
ects procurement manager, for Reeves 
Soundcraft Corp., according to Frank 
B. Rogers, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Reardon was formerly pur- 
chasing agent for the Pratt & Whitney 
Division of United Aircraft and has 
been with Reeves Soundcraft for two 
years. He succeeds Mr. Bonham in the 
position. 

As special projects procurement 
manager, Mr. Bonham will be respon- 
sible for specialized procurement in 
connection with new products and 
other projects of a development nature. 


@ QUANTUM, INC., Wallingford, 
will hold its semi-annual industrial 
symposium on November 17 at the 
Yankee Silversmith Inn, Wallingford. 

The theme of the Fall meeting, 
which gets underway with registration 
at 8:30 A.M., will be “Growth 
Through New Products.” The morn- 
ing session features an address by R. 
H. Bartlett, director, Advanced Plan- 
ning, The Stanley Works; a talk en- 
titled ““The Marketing of New Prod- 
ucts” by R. L. Hartford, publisher, 
Machine Design, and a third speaker 
to be announced later. 

After luncheon, Dr. R. N. Lulek, 
a consultant, will speak on “Products 
Just Around the Corner Through Re- 
search.” The subject “New Product 
Requirements of the Department of 
Defense” will be discussed by Com- 
mander E. C. Vicars, Bureau of Ships, 
Dept. of the Navy. 

A panel discussion under the direc- 
tion of Dr. C. M. Doede, president, 
Quantum, Inc., has been scheduled 
for 3:30 P.M. The symposium will 
be concluded with dinner at 6:30 and 
a speaker whose name has not yet 
been announced, 

Persons interested in attending the 
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symposium should communicate with 
Quantum, Inc., Lufbery Ave., Wal- 
lingford, COlony 9-7765. 


@ IN A RECENT expansion and 
diversification move, Branson Instru- 
ments, Inc., Stamford, has acquired 
Colin Campbell Company, Inc., Dan- 
bury, through exchange of stock. Also, 
by cash payment, Branson has ob- 
tained a half interest in Radionics, 
Inc., Norristown, Pa. 

The Danbury firm, now a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, manufac- 
tures transformers, toroids and other 
electronic devices for defense and in- 
dustrial applications. Radionics makes 
gamma radiography thickness gages 
and flaw detectors, which complement 


similar ultrasonic-powered test equip- 
ment produced by the parent com- 
pany. 


@ CLAD metal tube sheets manu- 
factured by Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany are now supplied with welded-on 
lifting tabs to minimize handling 
problems, the company has announced. 
The 4 x 6-in. long, 1-in. thick tab 
is welded to the base metal of the tube 
sheet and drilled to accept a standard 
¥%4-in. clevis pin. After handling is 
completed, the tab is easily removed 
by torch or other cutting methods. 
Safety and economy are said to be 
the principal advantages of the new 
lifting tab, according to the company. 
Safer handling results from the use 
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of hooks or closed U-bolts instead of 
pressure clamping devices, wire rig- 
ging, or other sling devices. Greater 
economy results from simplified han- 
dling procedures during shipment, un- 
loading at plant site, positioning on 
hole-drilling equipment, and in the 
assembly of heat transfer units. 


@ UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPO- 
RATION has announced the retire- 
ment of Wright A. Parkins as vice 
president for engineering and a mem- 
ber of the board. Erle Martin has been 
named to the new position of vice 
president for research and develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Martin, a vice president since 
1952 and a member of the board 
since 1958, will assume the engineer- 
ing, research and development respon- 
sibilities for the corporation. He has 
been directing the operations of the 
Hamilton Standard and Norden divi- 
sions for the past two years. 

Mr. Parkins will continue to serve 
the corporation as a consultant. He is 
widely known throughout the aviation 
world for his work in the growth and 
development of a broad line of Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft engines, and par- 
ticularly for his contributions to the 
reliability of the modern aircraft 
power plant. 


@ S. CURTIS & SON, INC., Sandy 
Hook, has acquired the Valley- 
National Corporation of Milldale 
through an exchange of stock. Valley- 
National, producer of thermo-formed 
plastic packages and packaging com- 
ponents, will be operated as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Curtis. 

According to Nelson G. Curtis, 
president, the increasing use of plas- 
tics in combination packaging and 
the desire of its customers to deal with 
a single source of supply were the 
basic reasons why Curtis acquired the 
Milldale company. 

Curtis has specialized in the design, 
printing and production of folding 
cartons, displays, mailers and other 
types of paperboard packaging, and 
has recently introduced its patented 
“See-Shell” Pack, a blister type of 
plastic and paperboard package. 


@ FOUNDRY machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies of the Waterbury 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, Waterbury, has been purchased 
by the Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., 
Torrington. 

Turner & Seymour announced con- 
struction of a new 200 by 60 foot pour- 
ed concrete building to house the ma- 
chinery. The equipment is expected to 
be operating by January, making the 
company the only jobbing foundry 
in New England capable of producing 
castings ranging in weight from one 
ounce to 25 tons. 
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Farrel Foundry, continuing to op- 
erate and expand as a machine shop, 
has broken ground for a new plant 
in Cheshire. 


@ THE PURCHASE of B & B Plas- 
tics in Watertown by The Torrington 
Manufacturing Company, Torrington, 
has been announced by Andrew 
Gagarian, president of The Torring- 
ton Manufacturing Co. 

“For some time we have felt the 
need for plastic manufacturing facil- 
ities because of the increasing sales of 
plastic wheels to our air impeller cus- 
tomers,” Mr. Gagarian said. ‘“There- 
fore, we have bought control of a 
small plastic company which will 
continue to make a line of plastic 
products as well as being our source 
of plastic wheels.” 

Eugene Beadle will continue as 
president, general manager and a di- 
rector of B & B, which will remain 
at its present location in Watertown. 


@ WILSON L. FENN, president of 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company, 
Newington, manufacturers of metal 
forming machinery, has announced 
the purchase of The Liquid Wheel 
Machine Company of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, with sole rights to manufac- 
ture a patented and unique machine 
for deburring metal parts. 

At present only a prototype ma- 
chine has been built. Mr. Fenn stated 
that prior to actual production and 
marketing, the machine will be rede- 
signed to Fenn standards and several 
important basic improvements will be 
incorporated. 

The machine was invented by R. 
O. Brown and Alfred B. Hollings- 
worth, the latter deceased, of Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Brown, now retired, after 
many years in the manufacturing di- 
visions of General Motors, has been 
retained by Fenn for consultation and 
further development of the machine. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Fenn states that this new machine 
ideally fits the basic Fenn Machinery 
Division concept of “chipless machin- 
ing” since all the machines currently 
made by Fenn form metal by rolling 
or shaping in dies rather than removing 
metal by cutting. 


@ DONALD E. BERNER has been 
named assistant to the president of 
Wassell Organization, Inc., Westport. 
He will be in charge of bank pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. Berner had been affiliated with 
the United States Trust Co. of New 
York for 23 years, concentrating in 
the trust securities division where he 
supervised the headline-making 1956 
move of the bank’s $6 billion inven- 
tory of stocks and bonds to its vault 
at 37 Broad St. His immediate major 
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interest in his new post will be trust 
procedures, including the new Wassell 
Security-Vault System and Wassell 
Electric Coupon Cutter, pioneered by 
the Westport systems manufacturer 
in 1958. 


New Security for the 
“Arsenal of Democracy” 
(Continued from page 7) 


been produced since early Western 
days, but lack of sales had caused it 
to be dropped from manufacturers’ 
catalogues in 1940. Ruger had al- 






ways marvelled at the almost perfect 
workings of the single-action revolver. 
To him it was a machine which per- 
formed as nearly perfect as any ma- 
chine, and he was convinced that 
America would never tire of such an 
arm and should never be without such 
a great tool. 


Single-Action Production Started 


In deciding to produce a single- 
action revolver, it was determined, 
first, to produce a single-action pri- 
marily as a .22 caliber firearm, to 
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make it the finest single-action re- 
volver that had ever been made, and 
to produce it in sufficient volume and 
by such efficient methods as to permit 
a selling price which would be within 
reach of the greatest possible number 
of shooters. 

There followed a systematic and 
intensive development period from 
which emerged the RUGER “Single- 
Six” — a gun in which Sturm, Ruger 
& Co. takes great pride and which it 
feels certain will take its place as one 
of the truly outstanding American 
firearms. 


Old Yet New 


The outward appearance of the 
RUGER “‘Single-Six” very closely re- 
sembles the early single-actions for the 
logical reason that the actual con- 
struction is practically unchanged. 
The old-time guns do not admit of 
much improvement. Yet the “Single- 
Six” has been engineered throughout 
as a completely new gun which rep- 
resents the ultimate refinement of the 
basic type from which it is derived. 

The internal mechanism has been 
developed to completely eliminate all 
possibility of breakage in the working 
parts. The delicate components which 
frequently characterized some of the 
old time single-action revolvers have 
either been eliminated or redesigned 
and the question of spring failure is 
answered by the exclusive use of music 
wire springs. A rebounding firing pin 
of unusually sturdy design is mounted 
in the frame — a type of construction 
which may be relied upon for the most 
uniform ignition possible and freedom 
from wear. 

In factory tests representative sam- 
ples of these guns have been tested on 
a motor-driven rig which cocks the 
hammer and pulls the trigger at the 
rate of once per second through 25,000 
cycles. This is the most rigorous func- 
tioning test to which any gun can be 
subjected. 


Skeptics Amazed By Success of 
“Single-Six” 


Contrary, again, to the many 
skeptics, Sturm, Ruger & Co. had 
presented a most-wanted product and 
one which met with overwhelming 
success. For years the “Single-Six” 
has been the favorite American re- 
volver, and late in 1958 several other 
manufacturers entered the field after 
they had recognized what the small 
but efficient gun factory in Southport 
was achieving. 

In 1955 a larger version of the 
“Single-Six” was designed and tested. 
Constructed similarly, but of larger 
dimensions, the “Blackhawk” was 
introduced for .357 Magnum caliber. 
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Another successful product for Ruger 
had reached the market. 

Until 1956, the .357 Magnum car- 
tridge was the most powerful handgun 
cartridge in the world. But, in typical 
American tradition, a larger and much 
more powerful revolver cartridge was 
announced — the .44 Magnum caliber 
by Remington. It was a “must” that 
a RUGER revolver be made for this 


tremendous cartridge. 


Immediately Bill Ruger and his as- 
sociates went to work. The “Black- 
hawk” was thoroughly studied, and 
an even larger edition was designed 
and several pilot models produced. 
Months were spent on_ testing 
and changes, and late in 1956 the 
“Blackhawk” chambered for .44 Mag- 
num was announced to the public. It 
has the longest and heaviest cylinder 
of any single-action revolver on the 
market, and with its extra strength 
and weight it is a great favorite among 
the hand-loaders of America. 


Meeting Competition 


As competition entered the single- 
action field, Ruger met their lower- 
priced items with the introduction of 
a new, and competitively priced, 
pocket revolver called the “Bearcat,” 
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chambered for .22 caliber. Built pri- 
marily to appeal to discriminating 
sportsmen and shooters, the logical 
lines and structure of the “Bearcat” 
are accentuated by precision polishing 
and a trigger guard anodized to re- 
semble brass. For another link with 
the past, the cylinder is engraved with 
the “Bearcat” design by the same 
method which was used one hundred 
years ago. 


Perhaps one of the greatest assets of 
the growing company is its ability to 
sense what the firearms enthusiast 
seeks and needs. Such has been proven 
since 1949 with the production of a 
target pistol (in 1951), now a favor- 
ite among many champion competi- 
tors, the other new models previously 
mentioned, and the more recently an- 
nounced “Super Blackhawk.” 

This latest Ruger development is 
the result of months of meticulous 
study and testing, for the big-bore 
handgunners had asked for a larger 
version of the “Blackhawk” which 
would more easily handle the recoil 
of the extremely powerful .44 Mag- 
num cartridge. 


Expansion 


Sturm, Ruger & Co. moved from 


its original small frame building early 
in 1959. The enlarged facilities were 
expected to provide for more produc- 
tion to meet the sustaining demand 
for Ruger firearms. However, in spite 
of the new factory and an enlarged 
working staff of approximately 110 
employees, more manufacturing area 
was required. In September, 1960, a 
50% addition to the new factory was 
completed to permit Sturm, Ruger & 
Co. to continue its steady growth in 
the formidable firearms industry. 
As president, Mr. Ruger directs 
overall affairs, but much of his time 
continues to be devoted to design and 
engineering matters. Second in com- 
mand is Michael J. Horelik, vice 
president, who, among other matters, 
directs factory production. Walter E. 
Berger is secretary and purchasing 
agent of the company. Assisting Mr. 
Ruger in design matters is Harry 
Sefried. In engineering he relies upon 
Chris Cashavelly and Arthur Landa. 
All tool room and machinery main- 
tenance is supervised by Horrex J. 
King. Quality control and all assembly 
is headed up by Walter Sych, one of 
the company’s first employees, along 
with Berger. Assistant factory produc- 
tion managers are Randle Gillespie and 
Leroy Melius. Products service is 
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headed by Robert Dearden, while sales 
and advertising are handled by Edward 
P. Nolan. 


Marketing Methods 


All products of the company are 
sold through a small group of very 
select wholesale hardware and sporting 
goods companies throughout the 
country. They, in turn, distribute the 
firearms to retail stores. 

The expanded factory facilities will 
now permit Ruger products to be sold 
in other parts of the world. Previously 
orders from U. S. customers far ex- 
ceeded production and thus prevented 
the exportation of these comparatively 
new Connecticut products, 

After almost 12 years of production, 
Ruger products are now a very much 
accepted brand name in the market- 
place. They are known for quality and 
for the absence of malfunctions. At 
almost every stage of production, a 
great amount of handwork is _per- 
formed, thus assuring even the most 
critical consumer of perfect alignment 
and fitting of parts. 


A Dream Come True 


The founders of the company, 
William Ruger and Alexander Sturm, 
had the firm conviction that the 
technological and metallurgical ad- 
vancements of World War II could 
be put to great advantage in the pro- 
duction of firearms. As experienced 
manufacturers, they foresaw the revo- 
lution in arms manufacturing methods 
which have now affected the entire 
firearms industry. Moreover, as sports- 
men and firearms experts, they rec- 
ognized that there is no substitute 
for human judgment and skill in the 
manufacture of firearms. They. be- 
lieved that by mechanizing craftsman- 
ship and by applying practical engi- 
neering principles to gun design, they 
could produce new firearms of finest 
quality without making their cost pro- 
hibitive. 

Fundamentally, this was a concept 
of service to the sportsman. The 
specialized knowledge of the company 
was to be directed to the task of sup- 
plying something better, something 
genuinely needed. The company was 
to build types of firearms that had 
never previously been available. The 
company was never to imitate, or to 
build guns for price competition. In 
short, it was to invent, to engineer, 
to foresee, to interpret, and to exceed 
the expectations of experienced fire- 
arms users. 

The formation and success of Sturm, 
Ruger & Co. further secures the repu- 
tation of Connecticut as the “Arsenal 
of Democracy.” 
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HOW MUCH IS A RAISE 
REALLY WORTH? 


Until recently, the problem of keeping key men 
was solved by a salary increase. Simple as that. 


But today, a high-income executive must share 
a formidable part of his raise with the tax collec- 
tor. His net salary is a seriously diluted incentive. 
And this is why an Executive Compensation Plan 
funded by The Travelers is worth careful consid- 
eration by management. 

Without spending any more than a raise would 
cost you, The Travelers Executive Compensation 
Plan can provide your company with : 

1. A guaranteed reserve to cover the cost of the 
deferred payments, plus — 

2. Substantial tax-free funds to offset losses and 
to meet such increased costs as might arise from 
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the death of a key employee. 


Because of tax bracket differentials, you can 
provide your high-income executives with greater 
after-tax benefits by deferring part of their salary, 
than they could provide for themselves. In view of 
high-taxed raises, payments of much greater value 
are made to your key men on retirement, disability, 
or in the event of death, to their family. 


A new Treasury Department ruling (February, 
1960) has clarified the significant tax benefits of 
the Plan and simplified its mechanics. So now is 
the time to see how The Travelers Executive Com- 
pensation Plan will work for your company—and 
your key men. Your Travelers Agent or broker is 
waiting for your call. 
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By CHARLES E. REICHE 


Public Relations Director 





The Publics on the Hill 


@ FOR reasons probably having to do 
with landscaping, or some other es- 
thetic object, many of our 50 state 
houses, plus our national Capitol, are 
located on hills. Thus “up on the Hill” 
has become pretty much of a stereo- 
typed phrase meaning “in the legis- 
lative chambers,” or words to that 
effect. 


When management people talk 
about industry’s publics they usually 
include employes, customers, subcon- 
tractors and the community at large. 
Too often the different segments of 
the state government on the hill are 
overlooked or bypassed. It seems un- 
wise ever to downgrade the General 
Assembly, the gubernatorial offices and 
the various state departments as pub- 
lics of this state’s manufacturing 
complex. 


We talk steadily and articulately of 
the industrial climate and of the real 
and potential dangers which constantly 
work against this climate. Let’s face 
it: the climate is, in the main, in the 
hands of and under the control of 
our state elective and appointive in- 
dividuals and agencies, not, to be sure, 
forgetting the courts. 


Thus is appears that industry’s best 
interests lie in a continuing program 
designed to keep the people on the 
Hill, the General Assembly and the 
administration, informed accurately 
and realistically of what industry 
needs to function most effectively and 
for the good of the most people 
throughout Connecticut. We can do 
little or nothing regarding the judici- 
ary; both ethical and legal barriers 
stand in our way. 


Probably the one group in our state 
government which can do most to 
make or break industry is the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It is safe to say that 
the large majority of its members are 
average men and women comprising a 
cross-section of our population and 
representing both heights and depths 
of talent and good intentions. It is 
also safe to say that most of them are 
willing to listen to a reasonable point 
of view if it is presented to them in 
a realistic and cordial way. Like most 
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of us, they have sense enough to re- 
sent bombast and churlish manners. 


Today management is more likely 
than not to place its legislative rela- 
tions in the hands of individuals or 
groups whose sole function on the Hill 
is to fight for industry, whether in 
Connecticut, [Illinois or California. 
There is more to the problem than 
this, however, as most lobbyists will 
acknowledge. A lobbyist can be only 
as effective as the people he repre- 
sents. If a man finds he is working in 
the interest of an individual or a 
group which is more or less tongue- 
tied when it comes to communica- 
ting, such a man is likely to find 
shortly that he too has little to say 
of any great import. Thus his use- 
fulness before legislative committees 
gradually becomes nil. 


The same general rule applies when 
we examine the lobbyist’s role before 
the governor and state commissions 
and agencies, many of which also have 
a substantial, not to say heavy, in- 
fluence on the industrial climate. And 
it can be counted a serious error in 
tactics to ignore these diverse groups 
in telling industry’s story and plead- 
ing its causes. 


There is no reason for industry to 
be either gun-shy of or complacent 
about Capitol Hill. The unions are 
solidly represented there all the time, 
just as are other interests such as 
petroleum producers, the transporta- 


tion industry and so on. Further 
when labor legislation is before com- 
mittees of the two houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the union representa- 
tives who are paid to fight for union 
interests are invariably backstopped 
by rank-and-file members of the 
unions and by officers of the locals as 
well. 


The technique of communications 
is in capable hands within the union 
hierarchies and what union propa- 
ganda may lack in quality it usually 
makes up for in quantity, or decibels. 
Busy legislators more likely than not 
are liable to be susceptible to the 
union’s point of view, both because 
they are overwhelmed by the sheer 
noise of the union forces and because 
they are also sensitive to the alleged 
power of the labor vote. 


In short, unions hit the publics on 
the Hill hard with a steady barrage 
of fact and fiction relative to their 
demands. 


That their work pays off must be 
evident to any member of industrial 
management in Connecticut. The cli- 
mate for this state’s industrial com- 
munity has steadily worsened for ap- 
proximately 25 years. Time to reverse 
this trend, if it is ever to be reversed, 
is running out. And the only way 
such a reversal can be brought about 
is for management to prepare now a 
long-range, continuing fight for its 
interests and those of its employes and 
for the entire economy of the state 
as well. 
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This can be done by making a more 
concentrated and cohesive effort be- 
fore our publics on Captiol Hill in 
Hartford. 


Specifically, members of industrial 
management must henceforth utilize 
their forces in precise formation and 
in the aggressive way their opposite 
numbers in labor unions have done. 
That is to say, the voice of manage- 
ment on Capitol Hill should be the 
voices of individuals from the ranks 
of management itself, under the di- 
rection and leadership of the men and 
women who represent industry pro- 
fessionally in the legislative halls. 


If, for example, social, or labor 
legislation affecting eastern Connecti- 
cut is up for consideration, top man- 
agement people from the plants in- 
volved should appear in Hartford 
and let their voices be heard, pro or 
con as the case may be, regarding 
this specific bill. This must not be a 
hit-or-miss operation but one planned 
in advance with MAC and _ other 
groups interested. Specific speaking as- 
signments must be made to individual 
company officials and the whole effort 
correlated with the professionals al- 
ready representing industry. 


Further, management should keep 
in close contact with the members of 
the General Assembly from their own 
communities. This is an imperative 
phase of the whole plan of enlighten- 
ing the legislators. 


But above and beyond the activity 
of communicating with the members 
of the General Assembly is the added 
necessity of keeping industry’s needs 
continually before appointive and elec- 
tive state agencies such as the Labor 
Department. This work too must be 
done in substantial measure by lead- 
ing figures from management. Again 
they must correlate their efforts with 
MAC’s representatives and those of 
other groups sharing the same inter- 
ests. 


Finally, management must not hesi- 
tate to communicate with the Gov- 
ernor. The governor, like any other 
elective officer, is always sensitive to 
votes. However, he is also sensitive, 
more than anyone else in the state 
government, to the realities of fiscal 
supply and demand. Thus he must be 
continually reminded that financial 
bleeding of industry can be the major 
cause finally of making this a welfare 
state. It must follow that if industry 
does die in Connecticut and people 
are out of jobs as a result, neither the 
governor nor anyone else will be in a 
strong position to get many votes 
again. 

Management’s publics on Capitol 
Hill are, in the view of many, the sole 
key to a healthy industrial climate. 
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How Would You Decide] 


By LEON L. LEMAIRE 


Attorney 


@¢ WHAT constitutes “every 
reasonable effort to make work 
available to employees” before 
subcontracting watchmen’s du- 


Here’s what happened, 


Due to a drastic curtailment of op- 
erations, the company now occupies 
only about one-sixth of the available 
plant area and has leased portions of 
the plant to others. Bargaining unit 
employees had performed security du- 
ties as watchmen until the company 
subcontracted these duties to an in- 
dustrial security company. As a result, 
several watchmen were laid off. The 
union alleges the company is in vio- 
lation of the contract which provides 
that “the company will make every 
reasonable effort to make work 
available to its employees in _pre- 
ference to subcontracting.” The 
union claims that the new security 
guards do nothing substantial for the 
company that was not done by the 
bargaining unit watchmen or that the 
watchmen could not have been trained 
to do. The company answers that 
leased and large unoccupied areas 
present special problems, requiring 
professional and experienced services 
of the nature provided by the new 
guards and that training the bargain- 
ing unit watchmen would be too 
costly at a time when economy was 
necessary, 


Under what circumstances is sub- 
contracting permissible? 


The arbitrator decided the company 
did not violate the contract. He 
stated that a fair reading of the sub- 
contracting clause leads to the con- 
clusion that, under some circum- 
stances, subcontracting is permissible, 
and the inquiry in the present case is 
whether the condition precedent to 
permissible subcontracting has been 
fulfilled. The need to effect economies, 
the special problems created by vacant 
areas, and the problems emerging by 
reason of the new landlord status of 
the company were, in the opinion of 
the arbitrator, sufficient grounds for 
upholding the company’s decision to 
subcontract security duties without 
violating the contract. 
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Does a “super-seniority” clause 
limit the overall number of em- 
ployees that may be retained out 
of seniority during a lay-off? 


Here’s what happened. 


A “super-seniority” clause in the 
contract provided a limit of twelve 
employees in the skilled group which 
could be retained by the company in 
the event of a lay-off without regard 
to seniority. This clause was designed 
as a balance against a similar clause 
granting the union the right to make 
twelve members of the union eligible 
for super-seniority. The straight “‘sen- 
iority” clause in the contract provided 
that plant-wide length of service shall 
be given preference in lay-offs, with a 
provision that the employee have the 
necessary skill and ability to do the 
available work. The union contends 
that the “super-seniority” clause places 
an absolute limit of twelve men who 
may be retained by the company out 
of seniority, and therefore the com- 
pany is in violation of the contract 
by giving preferences to seventeen of 
the twenty-nine employees retained. 
The company insists that all but four 
of the twenty-nine were retained be- 
cause none of the senior men who were 
laid off could perform the work which 
was available. The company holds that 
retention of men on the basis of abil- 
ity to perform the work is wholly in- 
dependent of the “super-seniority” 
clause which has no such requirement 
and should not be charged against 
the twelve permitted under that 
clause. 


Are the two seniority clauses in- 
dependent of each other? 


The arbitrator held that there are 
two basic exceptions to the straight 
seniority rule in lay-offs. The first is 
the underlying requirement that the 
employee retained must have the skill 
and ability to perform the available 
work. Second, each party is permitted 
to select twelve employees who will 
be retained regardless of seniority. 
The two clauses are independent, one 
from the other. The number of em- 
ployees retained out of seniority on 
the basis of ability to do the work is 
not limited by any other provision of 
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the contract, although the union may 
challenge a particular choice under 
this clause. 


Does a company have the right 
to unilaterally change _ the 
method of setting standards un- 


der a group incentive system ? 
Here’s what happened, 

Following a survey by an industrial 
engineering firm, the company changed 
certain of its methods of computing 
allowances and setting standards un- 
der a group incentive system. There 
is a requirement in the contract that 
the average earned bonus shall be at 
least 25 per cent, but this is not in 
dispute. The dispute is over the com- 
pany’s right to make the changes uni- 
laterally. The union’s position is that 
the system must remain the same 
throughout the contract term. It 
bases this contention on a clause which 
provides that “the present group in- 
centive system shall be continued for 
the duration of this agreement so 
that the average earned bonus shall 
not be less than 25 per cent.” The 
union further argues that past prac- 
tice had been to include the union in 
determinations of this nature and a 
recognized right of the union to par- 
ticipate in setting standards. The 
company argues that there is nothing 
in the contract which prevents it 
from making the disputed changes. 
It introduced evidence to show changes 
had been made in the past without 
negotiation with the union. The com- 
pany states that the only limitation 
on particular changes in _ setting 
standards is that they must yield an 
average earned bonus of at least 25 
per cent. Further, extensive amend- 
ments to the group incentive system 
were negotiated at the time the con- 
tract was signed, so that the union 
is now barred from claiming a right 
to negotiate such matters. 


Is the company required to main- 
tain the group system as it was 
at the commencement of the 
contract term? 


The arbitrator ruled that the com- 
pany did not violate the contract, be- 
cause there is no clause which pro- 
hibits the company from making the 
disputed changes. The clause referred 
to by the union merely prohibits the 
company from changes which result 
in an average earned bonus of less 
than 25 per cent. The union’s remedy 
lies in contesting specific standards 
which do not yield the required 25 
per cent. 
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The Problem of Justifying Product 


Price Differentials 


By EDWARD J. LYNOTT, JR. 
Price Waterhouse & Co. 


BM SELLING products at varying 
prices depending on volume and meth- 
od of sale is an established business 
practice used by many companies. The 
offering of such price differentials is 
considered by most companies a 
means of increasing their sales volume 
and of meeting the prices of their 
competitors. The sales vice president, 
who, of course, is interested in ob- 
taining the greatest volume of sales, 
is anxious to give the largest custom- 
ers the maximum discount from the 
company’s published prices. At the 
same time, he does not want to shut 
out the smaller customer, as every 
sale is important in building sales 
volume. The ideal situation from his 
viewpoint would be an “open ticket” 
to negotiate an individual deal with 
each customer. 


The Robinson-Patman Act and the 
Federal Trade Commission 


What prevents the sales vice presi- 
dent from dealing in a different man- 
ner with each customer or prospective 
customer? For one thing, there are 
federal laws designed to prevent un- 
fair competition. The basic law pro- 
hibiting sellers from using “ultra- 
flexible” pricing policies is the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. Section 2 (a) of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, known as the 
cost proviso, requires that a seller in 
setting his prices “make only due 
allowance for differences in the cost 
of manufacture, sale or delivery re- 
sulting from the differing methods 
or quantities in which such commodi- 
ties are to such purchasers sold or 
delivered.” In simpler terms, a seller 
offering price discounts or rebates to 
a customer, or a class of customers, 
must support such differentials by cost 
savings in either manufacturing, sell- 
ing or delivering his product. 

It appears that many companies may 
not be complying with the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Further, it is probably 
safe to say that a large number of 
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companies who offer price differen- 
tials have never attempted to compute 
the cost savings, if any, which 
might support their price differentials. 
In recent years, the Federal Trade 
Commission has been increasingly ac- 
tive in investigating price discrimi- 
nation and has issued many complaints 
requiring vendors to either prove cost 
savings or to eliminate price differ- 
entials. It appears that the Federal 
Trade Commission intends to continue 
its efforts to obtain compliance with 
the Robinson-Patman Act. Under 
these circumstances a seller who of- 
fers price differentials would be well 
advised to study his cost differentials. 


Justification for Price Differentials 


The best defense available to a 
company which offers its products 
for sale to all customers with a vary- 
ing price schedule would seem to be 
cost justification. To be sure, a seller 
can reduce his published prices to 
meet an equally low price of a com- 
petitor for an item of like grade and 
quality and in the same quantity. 
However, meeting competition would 
appear to be applicable in most in- 
stances on an individual sale basis 
and, of course, the vendor should have 
adequate proof of the competitive 
price if he is called upon to prove his 
effort to meet competition, Many com- 
panies feel that “meeting competi- 
tion” is a valid defense against charges 
of price discrimination. It is probably 
safe to say that the Federal Trade 
Commission will not accept this as 
an absolute defense for a company’s 
published price differentials to all cus- 
tomers on a continuing basis. What 
they need is cost justification. 

When should a seller prepare a cost 
justification study? In the record of 
cases involving cost justification, it 
can be noted that invariably these 
cost studies were prepared after a 
complaint had been issued by the 
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Federal Trade Commission. However, 
no one knows how many such studies 
have been made and are resting in cor- 
porate files as a safety measure. The 
proper time to prepare such a study 
is when a seller is setting his pricing 
schedule. If the study is not prepared 
at this time it certainly should be un- 
dertaken before the Federal Trade 
Commission inquires into a company’s 
practices. A cost justification study 
made in “good faith” will bear more 
weight in the eyes of a regulatory 
body than a study hastily prepared 
after a company is ordered to produce 
evidence of cost justification. 

Reports prepared on a cost justifi- 
cation study should contain sufficient 
detail, including descriptions of allo- 
cation methods, so that the basis for 
cost justification can be understood 
from the report itself. In reviewing 
such a report, the accounting staff of 
the Federal Trade Commission may be 
convinced that the company has prop- 
erly presented cost justification. The 
company may thereby save itself the 
time and effort which would be re- 
quired in providing further evidence 
of cost justification. 

A pleasant aspect of cost justifica- 
tion studies is that a favorable result 
can almost be guaranteed. The only 
question is whether the result is fav- 
orable enough for the particular com- 
pany studying its differentials. The 
favorable result arises because most 
companies do, of course, realize cost 
savings in selling to customers who 
purchase in large volume. The prob- 
lem is how to present them in a cost 
justification study. One way is to pre- 
pare profit and loss statements, first 
by products or product lines and then 
by customer or class of customer, An- 
other is to compute the cost savings 
directly. . 
Type of Costs Which Might Result 
In Cost Savings 

Each cost justification study, of 
course, has its own intricacies and 
complexities. However, all cost dif- 
ferentials result from savings realized 
in the following broad areas: Manu- 
facturing, warehousing and delivery, 
selling and clerical. 

Cost differentials from production 
costs generally occur when a company 
is manufacturing a product to a cus- 
tomer’s order. Setup costs, production 
control, and other preparatory costs 
are usually relatively fixed for each 
production run, and therefore costs 
per unit will vary depending upon the 
length of the production run. Accord- 
ingly, if a customer orders a ““custom- 
made” item in large quantities, the 
manufacturer can presumably pro- 
duce this product at a cost saving 
per unit. 

As to warehousing operations, cost 


differentials arise when a company 
maintains regional warehousing facili- 
ties to meet the needs of those cus- 
tomers who order in small quantities, 
The expenses of maintaining the ware- 
houses are properly chargeable against 
the customers whose merchandise is 
delivered from the warehouses. Cus- 
tomers who order in quantities which 
are large enough to be shipped direct 
from the factory can be given the 
benefit of lower prices to the extent 
of the unit cost of maintaining ware- 
house facilities. This is usually an im- 
portant cost savings when it exists. 

Delivery costs may also result in 
cost differentials. Certainly carload 
freight rates are cheaper than _less- 
than-carload rates. Therefore, if a 
customer were to order a carload di- 
rect from the factory, unit charges 
would be less than unit charges to a 
customer who orders in less-than-car- 
load lots. Such savings in freight can 
be passed on to customers. Local de- 
livery cost differences may also be used 
to justify price differentials. 

Selling expenses almost always re- 
sult in important cost differentials. 
This is true because salesmen tend 
to spend nearly the same amount of 
time selling a customer who places a 
small order as selling a customer who 
places a large order. An allocation of 
selling expenses by customers or by 
order quantities often will show that 
it is more expensive to make the smaller 
sales, not only per unit but also in 
total. 

Clerical costs are also a basis for 
cost differentials. Costs of preparing 
orders, of processing orders at branch 
offices, of entering orders at plants, 
as well as costs of billing customers 
and maintaining accounts receivable 
records, are usually the same for a 
small order as for a large order. On a 
unit basis the large orders have a cost 
saving. 

The type of information required 
in cost justification studies is usually 
not readily available from a company’s 
accounting records. Additionally, ex- 
pense allocations used for management 
reporting are often not sufficiently fac- 
tual to satisfy the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Allocations should be based, 
wherever possible, on actual physical 
occurrences which are directly related 
to the function being studied. It 
should be noted that the preparation 
of such a cost justification study for 
an extended period of time would be 
prohibitively expensive. Therefore these 
studies are usually based on costs for 
a representative period. Determina- 
tion of the number of locations to be 
visited and the period of the study 
is based on judgment which will have 
to be applied in each individual case. 
However, the company should be pre- 
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pared to prove that the samples are 
representative of the company’s oper- 
ations. 

Theoretically cost justification should 
be based on future cost savings of 
producing and distributing the sale 
made today; however, past results are 
the best obtainable evidence of what 
present and future results of servicing 
customers will be. But it should te 
remembered that differentials cannot 
be based on antiquated costs, so it be- 
hooves a seller to study his costs peri- 
odically to see that he currently has 
cost justification for his price dif- 
ferentials. ———— 
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sion plan, and this year he has worked 
out the details for a profit-sharing 
plan for all employees. 

The management group of Gibbs 
Wire & Steel has a broad and diversi- 
fied background in sales and produc- 
tion of leading mills, factories and 
warehouses. Much of the sales success 
is the direct result of the efforts of 
sales manager, John Lappen. The 
general acceptance of the Gibbs ap- 
proach to warehousing soon spread 
out of its original bounds of southern 
New England and New York State 
and necessitated, early in 1960, the es- 
tablishment of an additional warehouse 
facility in Mishawaka, Indiana, to 
serve the mid-west. This branch ware- 
house is headed by David O. Benson, 
who had been part of the Southington 
staff from the earliest days of the 
company. 

Both company locations are staffed 
with young, enthusiastic, knowledge- 
able people. Direct line teletype TWX 
systems are at both warehouses, and 
a monthly stock inventory report is 
published and mailed to all customers 
and prospects. 

It is not uncommon for any of the 
Gibbs people to fill an order over the 
phone, prepare it for shipment and 
personally deliver it in his private car; 
although the Gibbs truck handles the 
bulk of local deliveries, and com- 
mon carriers are used for more distant 
shipments. 

Today, Gibbs furnishes wire and 
steel strip supplies not only for the 
mechanical spring manufacturers but 
the wire form manufacturers, bearing 
industry, metal stamping and elec- 
tronic firms and specialty plants. 

From a humble beginning, Gibbs 
has grown to become a strong link in 
the chain of our future industrial 
strength. Personalized, enthusiastic 
service and complete warehousing fa- 
cilities will play an important role 
in the progress that stems from our 
fertile industrial fields. 
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AccuRay® Thickness Recorder 


Pictured above are typical DSC tools 
for producing DSC Accutronic® 
“customized” STRIP. 


Accutronic?® is a DSC trademark 
descriptive of DSC Cold Rolled 
Sheet and Strip products. 


AccuRay?® is the registered trademark 
of Industrial Nucleonics Corporation, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Helps Stampers and 
Roll-Formers Control 
Inventory Costs 


Lead-Time e Timely Deliveries e Inventories 


How much inventory you need carry at any particular time 
depends on (1) your customers’ demands as translated into your 
production schedule requirements; (2) your suppliers’ lead-times 
or how long it takes them to enter, produce and deliver your steel. 


As to lead-time—ours is normally two to four weeks—a relatively 
short period considering that we stock no finished strip but 
custom-roll each order individually from the hot bands. 


As to timeliness of deliveries—our batting average over the years 
has been practically ‘‘1000,’’ except perhaps for short-lived con- 
tingencies. That’s the experience of regular DSC customers. They 
are on record to that effect. 


Breathing Space for Sudden Shipments 


As good as your inventory forecasts may be, occasional shortages 
are bound to pop up—requiring “sudden” shipments to relieve 
the emergency. To meet such situations, it is our established 
practice to plan enough “breathing space’”’ into our regular produc- 
tion schedules to fill “‘sudden’’ orders. Shipments in 10 days are 
usually the rule . . . sometimes even better. Would you like to 
try us on such an order... today? 


Inventory Control=Lower Ownership Costs 


These are some of the ways we help you control your steel strip 
inventories, which in turn lead to lower ownership costs. As to the 
material cost, our prices are always consistent with lowest estab- 
lished mill quotations . . . and you get made-to-your-order, per- 
formance-proved Accutronic® STEEL-STRIP. ~— 


DSC Accutronic® STRIP inventory-control service involves 
no advance commitments or other obligations on your part. 
You order what you need as you need it, you are the sole boss 
of your production requirements, no outside organization 
stands between you and the producer, you retain your 
company’s identity and status as a mill buyer... always. 


Our Job—To Help Ease Yours 


Meanwhile your DSC Customer ‘“‘Rep” has up-to-date informa- 
tion for you on Accutronic® strip job performance and deliveries. 
Let him also explain our NO-RISK, YOU-BE-THE-JUDGE, 
JOB-TEST PLAN. Please call him or write Detroit Steel Corpo- 
ration, Eastern Plant, Box 1789, New Haven 7, Connecticut. 


Customer Satisfaction—Our No. 1 Job 


Performance Proved Li Y 


DETROIT STEEL 


Flat Rolled and Wire Products 
Detroit Steel Corporation—General Sales Office: Box 7508, Detroit 9, Michigan 


COPYRIGHT DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 1960 
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Business Tips 


It’s the Little Things 


By JOSEPH GLASSER 


School of Business Administration 


University of Connecticut 


@ CLICHES are overworked idioms 
but are quite meaningful as well as 
succinct. The subject matter to be 
discussed is usually considered as one 
of these “small” things and by many 
as being of so little importance that 
no attention is given it. The chore of 
plant housekeeping is a “necessary 
evil” and is assigned to the least skilled 
plant employees and subsequently for- 
gotten. I submit that attention to 
plant housekeeping should be recog- 
nized by all levels of manufacturing 
management as vital to the produc- 
tive process and profits of an indus- 
trial enterprise. A brief discussion of 
some of the activities encompassed 
within plant housekeeping may make 
this position clear. 

Plant housekeeping should include 
attention to both the internal and the 
external appearance of the building 
and land. At the minimum, this re- 
fers to the maintenance of cleanliness. 
What is the value of a clean plant? 
Although, it may be a slow process, 
workers will eventually take more pride 
in their work and their work place as 
they recognize the attention which is 
being given to cleanliness by others. 
This pride can stimulate better work- 
manship with its attendant advantages 
for management. A clean plant can 
play a large role in the reduction of 
accidents. Some of the reasons for the 
occurrence of accidents are eliminated 
as waste and scrap are removed from 
the machines and the work area when 
they are kept clean. 

Orderliness is a resultant of clean- 
liness, and affects both worker pro- 
ductivity and safety. When all plant 
equipment and tools are kept in the 
prescribed locations and returned to 
these places after use, it is advanta- 
geous to both management and the 
worker. Unnecessary production de- 
lays are curtailed as required items 
can be easily located. Worker im- 
Patience is minimized when it is not 
necessary to frantically seek equip- 
ment or tools which may be immedi- 
ately needed. Orderliness developed in 
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That Count 


one facet of a worker’s conduct may 
gradually become ingrained in many 
more. The result is a more efficient 
worker. The lack of orderliness leads 
to carelessly strewn equipment which 
greatly increases the likelihood of ac- 
cidents in the plant. Building main- 
tenance is an integral part of plant 
housekeeping and is a further step 
in maintaining the external and in- 
ternal appearance of a factory. This 
includes painting and repairs. The first 
thing a worker sees upon approaching 
his place of employment is the build- 
ing in which he works. Can his mental 
state be affected by what he sees at 
that time? There are some who feel 
that an unsightly building can create 
a negative frame of mind while a 
well-kept structure may evoke an up- 
lift in the attitude of the worker. 
Whichever response that might result 
could affect the mental state of the 
worker on the job. This does not mean 
that management must assume heavy 
expenditures to make its plant possess 
the finest esthetic values, as this would 
be superfluous. 


Adequate lighting in a plant is an 
important consideration for manage- 
ment. Failure to provide this condi- 
tion will result in reduced production 
and lower profits as well as an in- 
crease in the accident rate. Many com- 
panies will provide the proper amount 
of illumination when its plant is con- 
structed and then feel that nothing 
else is necessary to insure its con- 
tinuation. This is an error, because 
it is through plant housekeeping that 
the existence of adequate lighting in 
the factory can be assured. Periodic 
painting of the interior with the use 
of proper colors can greatly enhance 
the vision of the workers. Attention 
to lighting fixtures by replacing in- 
operative parts will restore the correct 
intensity of light. The washing of the 
windows not only adds to the clean- 
liness of the plant but improves the 
lighting as well. 


The topics discussed do not cover 
the entire field of plant housekeeping 
but present some examples of plant 
housekeeping activities and their ef- 
fect upon production and profit. An 
important aspect of the problem is 
determining why plant housekeeping 
receives so little attention, 


Much of the difficulty may be found 
by examining the position of plant 
housekeeping in the organization of a 
company. It is usually found under 
the Engineering department which 
may have a number of technical sec- 
tions as well. Because of the back- 
ground of the executive in charge of 
this department and the menial tasks 
represented by plant housekeeping, 
little attention is directed toward this 
section. The management functions 
of planning, directing, and controlling 
are not utilized in any meaningful 





IF YOU ARE AN EXECUTIVE—YOU NEED TO 


FLY 


TO SAVE TIME + TO SAVE MONEY 


* TO INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 


SERVAIR, INC. 


BRAINARD FIELD 


HARTFORD'S CONVENIENT DOWNTOWN AIRPORT 
JA 5-O888 


one 


INSTRUCTION 
SALES +» LEASING + RENTALS 
HANGAR & 
STORAGE FACILITIES 


CHARTER FLIGHTS 
SINGLE & MULTI-ENGINE PLANES 
FEDERAL AVIATION 
AGENCY APPROVED 
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INDUSTRIAL VOICE AND 
SIGNAL PAGING 


HOSPITAL uy 


NURSE'S CALL ts 


— eR 
Ss). 


SCHOOL 


PROGRAMMING AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


BUSINESS 


INTERCOMMUNICATING 
DIAL TELEPHONE 


TWO-WAY SPEAKER 
INTERCOM SYSTEM 


BUSINESS 
MUSIC 


Communications 
in Connecticut 


DuKane Sound Paging Systems 
DuKane Flexifone Intercom Systems 
DuKane Nurse’s Call Systems 
DuKane Plant Music Broadcasting 
Kellogg Automatic Telephone Systems 
Wheelock Code Call Signals 

Altec Lansing Theater Systems 


Specialists in Church Sound Reinforcing 
Systems 


TEL-RAD 


INCORPORATED 


Since 1946 


Sales, service and installation throughout Conn., Western Massachusetts and Eastern N. Y. 


Please send information on 


Nome 
Company SSS 


Street__. es 


State 
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measure, so that this section literally 
“drifts” haphazardly. 


Some discussion of the persons en- 
gaged in plant housekeeping activ ties 
is germane at this point. It was men- 
tioned that this group is generally 
composed of rather unskilled person- 
nel. It is for this reason that little 
attention is given to them and their 
duties. These workers can sense them- 
selves as “second class” citizens of the 
industrial enterprise and react by 
showing little interest in their work. 
It is necessary that these employees 
are made aware of the importance of 
their jobs to the overall success of 
the enterprises, as this will give mean- 
ing to their activities. The restoration 
of their personal pride will result in 
the more satisfactory accomplishment 
of these duties. 


The importance of plant house- 
keeping to the operations of a com- 
pany must be recognized by top man- 
agement. It is at this level that the 
solution to this problem can be found. 
This recognition has not occurred to 
any great extent because there is no 
direct relationship between produc- 
tion and profits on one hand and 
plant housekeeping on the other. The 
indirect relationships are overwhelm- 
ing though, and it is these which have 
been accented in this discussion. 


The Businessman 


and Public Affairs 


(Continued from page 33) 


the primaries and the final elections, 
for those they feel will best represent 
their interests. 


People today are more serious, more 
thoughtful, more interested in public 
issues than they used to be. They are 
entitled to hear all sides of a question, 
and it is our responsibility as business- 
men to keep them informed on matters 
affecting the ability of industry to 
grow and prosper and provide addi- 
tional job opportunities. There are 
a number of favorable aspects in 
Connecticut’s business climate. There 
are others which are unfavorable. The 
important thing is the trend. Is it 
improving or declining? Watch it like 
a hawk. Work hard to protect and 
improve it. Speak out and let the 
people know on issues affecting the 
welfare of your business. Make it 
clear that yours is not narrow self- 
interest. In a great industrial state 
such as Connecticut the public in- 
terest and that of business and in- 
dustry are inextricably linked. Make 
yourself partners with the public and 
Connecticut’s further progress is 
assured, 
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DO YOU HAVE A 
SNOW REMOVAL 


~~ PROBLEM 


THE HEAVY DUTY 
SELF-PROPELLED 


SNOW-BIRD 


@ Clears sidewalks, driveways, 
parking spaces 


@ Handles as easily as a baby 
carriage 


@ Throws snow in any direction 


@ Fully winterized Briggs & Stratton 
engine 


@ Proven performance for 3 years 


SNOWe BIRD 
self-propelled HEAVY-DUTY POWER SNOW REMOVER 
has outsold all other makes! 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT 


THE BRONSON & TOWNSEND CO. 


2685 State St., Hamden, Conn.—AT 8-3595 
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Architect ROSSETTI & MILETO, Bristol FUSCO-AMATRUDA CO LS To 


Separated yet Unified--by Plasticrete Masonry Bloc 


The modern branch bank requires an especially efficient 
layout if it is to reflect the parent bank’s service features as completely as 
possible, under conditions of relatively compact space and staff. — When the 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF NEW HAVEN planned an office in 
Hamden (their fourth branch, opened recently) they sought an arrangement 
that would both simplify operation and supervision, facilitate a certain func- 
tional overlapping of personnel, and at the same time allow customer and 
employee alike the comfortable “feel” of spaciousness. 


As illustrated above, modern masonry units were used 
to help achieve the Second National’s purpose. The architect specified Plasti- 
crete’s handsome new Florentine Grille bloc as a screen between administra- 
tive and drive-in teller’s areas, and as a unifying element in foyer walls and 
counter-pedestals behind the camera. This feeling of unified space continues 
the external effect of the building as shown below: curved walls of sturdy 
structural bloc encased in an over-all facing of graceful Venetian Grille — 
all by Plasticrete. 

Whether the space with unity project involves a departmental separation 
for commerce or industry, or merely residential functionalism for the home- 


builder — modern concrete masonry units are widely serviceable, permanently 
economical and good-looking. 


Write for new Condensed Catalog of Plasticrete Masonry Unit shapes 
and sizes. 


STRUCTURAL MASONRY UNITS 


HAMDEN HARTFORD NORTH HAVEN WATERBURY WILLIMANTIC 
The Plasticrete Corporation has divisional plants ATwater CHapel CEdar PLaza HArrison 


in S Connecticut cities: 8-1641 9-6515 9-1621 §-2259 3-7249 
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A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on the 15th 


day of the second previous month. 


Connecticut Business Down Fractionally 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY - CONNECTICUT vs. UNITED STATES 
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@ IN August, the Connecticut Index 
slipped fractionally to —1.3%. A 
moderate decrease in average hours 
worked more than offset small in- 
creases in the other components. 


Early in September, agreement was 
reached at the last two of the seven 
United Aircraft plants involved in 
strikes. This ended Connecticut’s 
biggest labor dispute. 


The U. S. Index fell one point in 
August to the trend line as a result 
of weakness in most of its compo- 
nents. 


As of September, the steel industry 
is operating at little more than half 
capacity and stocks of new cars are 
still large. Despite lower interest 
rates, there is little evidence of busi- 
ness borrowing to finance additional 
plant facilities or inventory buildup. 
Security prices have fallen signifi- 
cantly. On the other hand, consumer 
purchases, which showed signs of hesi- 
tancy in recent months, are expected 
to register a fall pickup. 


Per Capita Income 


Per capita personal income increased 
in 1959 in almost every state in the 
nation. Connecticut stayed in third 
place, after Delaware and the District 
of Columbia, as our income per per- 
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son rose to $2,817. This was well 
above the New England average of 
$2,396 and the United States figure 
of $2,166. 

Two factors which tend to boost 
this state’s average are: the large in- 
comes which some residents earn in 
New York; and the fact that a 
higher proportion of our population 
is employed than in most other states. 


WATER! 


CLEAN CLEAR 
COLD 


GOOD FOR MAN, 
CROPS and INDUSTRY 


a 


400 G.P.M. 
FROM A DEEP 


a 


ROCK WELL 


In every region of the country, 
gains in manufacturing wages and 
salaries contributed the most to the 
1959 improvement. In Connecticut, 
the increase in factory wages and 
salaries accounted for more than half 
the total growth in personal income. 


In the last five years this state’s per 
capita income has gone up only 20% 
compared with increases of 24% for 
New England and 22% for the 
United States. This reflects our limited 
recovery from the 1957-58 recession. 


In the long .run, the gap between 
high and low income states tends to 
narrow. The eight highest states, for 
example, had a 1929 average per cap- 
ita income which was almost 50% 
above the national figure. Now, their 
lead is only about 25%. 

This year will undoubtedly see a 
continuation of the long term rise in 
per capita income. A recent forecast 
places 1960 U. S. personal income at 
$405 billion, up 5.7% over 1959. 


Connecticut Sales Tax 


In the second quarter of 1960, 
Connecticut sales tax revenue, which 
reflects consumer and industrial buy- 
ing, slipped a bit from its first quarter 
record. Second quarter tax receipts were 
$20.1 million. This was 612% above 
the same period of last year and 4% 
above the earlier high of the first 
quarter of 1957. 


Connecticut was not alone in ex- 
periencing consumer hesitancy. Na- 
tionally, after reaching a peak of 
$18.9 billion last April, retail sales 
decreased to $18.2 billion in August. 
A falloff in durable goods sales was 
the chief cause of this decline. Non- 
durables, though below their April 
peak, held up well. 


Certain areas of Connecticut are blessed with wonderful underground 
supplies of good water. The Church Company’s many years of experi- 
ence and improved methods of drilling and development are making 
these large supplies of water available—this applies to both rock and 


gravel formations. 


THE STEPHEN B. CHURCH CO. SEYMOUR, CONN. 
Tel.—Tuxedo 8-2132 
ROCK WELLS—GRAVEL WELLS—PUMPING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS IN LARGE WATER SUPPLIES 











































FATIGUE SPIN RIG uses compressed air to drive 
balls around the bore of a test cylinder to deter- 
mine cylinder’s static fatigue life. 


























In many fields of industry and technology, 
progress depends in large measure on 
solving increasingly complex ball bearing 
problems. Bearing materials and lubricants 
have yet to be perfected that can take cer- 
tain temperature extremes. Higher speeds 
and heavier loads pose formidable prob- 
lems, So does miniaturization. 


















































To help its research engineers probe 
the unknowns in these and other areas, 
‘The Fafnir Bearing Company maintains the 
most up-to-date facilities for metallurgical 
research, and bearing development and test- 

























































































Also gaskets and 
washers in over 
200 materials. .. 
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When it’s a 


Question of 
“0” RINGS in any material or 


special compound for every 
service condition required. 


PACKINGS to your specifications 


in leather, synthetics, 
asbestos, teflon, etc. 


the Answer at Auburn. 


Send us your specifications or blueprints. You'll receive 
prompt quotations and recommendations without obligation 


THE AUBURN MANUFACTURING CO. <> 


311 Stack St., Middletown, Conn. 





JET ENGINE BEARING TESTING MACHINE tests 
main rotor ball bearings under actual operating 
conditions of load and lubrication. 


Fafnir works with “unknowns” to come 
up with ball bearings you'll need! 


ing. It is another reason why you are likely 
to find Fafnir ready with the answers— 
should bearing problems some day loom 
large for you. Worth bearing in mind. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 

Write for booklet, “Fafnir Formula For Solving 
Bearing Problems” containing description of Fafnir 
engineering, research, and development facilities. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 


















New York, N. Y.; Rochester, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, III.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Ridgewood, N. J.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Memphis, Tenn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Washington, D.C. 









This hesitancy to increase spending 
has been an important factor contri- 
buting to the business uncertaincy of 
1960. However, a fall pickup in retail 
business is expected. This should bring 
a resumption of the two year uptrend 
in Connecticut sales tax revenue. 


Capital Spending 

For the second time this year, the 
Federal government has revised down- 
ward its estimate of business expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment. 
A survey in July and August by the 
Commerce Department and Securities 
and Exchange Commission indicates 
that 1960 capital spending will total 
$36.4 billion. This compares with 
$36.9 billion indicated in April and 
May and $37 billion in January and 
February. The new lower figure is 
still higher than any other year ex- 
cept 1957 and represents a 12%, in- 
crease over last year. 

This year’s lower-than-expected 
corporate profits and below-capacity 
production have been mainly respon- 
sible for the curtailment in invest- 
ment plans. One of the largest per- 
centage cutbacks from the last survey 
occurred in primary iron and _ steel 
manufacturing. This industry has 
been running well below capacity for 
most of the year. 

The new survey also disclosed a 
change in the pattern of business in- 
vestment. It now appears that capital 
spending will level off in the second 
half of this year instead of continu- 
ing to increase. This will probably 
dampen the hoped for fall pickup 
and may foreshadow a 1961 downturn 
in new plant and equipment spending. 


Interest Rates 


Late in August, the large New 
York banks lowered their prime in- 
terest rate from 5% to 444%. The 
prime rate is the one which banks 
charge on loans to their larger custom- 
ers with the best credit. 

The August reduction was the first 
since April 1958. It brought the prime 
rate to its May-August 1959 level, 
putting it more into line with other 
money rates which were in a decline. 
This cut could stimulate business by 
encouraging some companies to in- 
crease their borrowing for expansion 
projects or inventory accumulation. 
However, there has been no such in- 
dication as yet. 

The yield on 13-week Treasury 
Bills sold at auction has fallen almost 
steadily since the beginning of the 
year. This indicates that economic 
activity has not been brisk enough 
to cause a strong demand for funds, 
leaving more money available for 
short term investment. 
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PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


THIS department, formerly listing only products made in Connecticut (from 1937 through 1959) is now available for 
listing not only products made in the state but also services available to industry through management, technical research 


or other service organizations located in Connecticut. 
Listing rate, $6.00 per listing for 12 monthly insertions, effective with the February 1960 issue. Listings are payable 


Abrasives 

Fuller Merriam Company, The (Vitrified, 
Resinoid Bonded Grinding Wheels & 
Segments) West Haven 

Abrasive Adhesives 

Scovil, Ine., D. & H. (for polishing metals, 
ete.) Higganum 


Absorbents 
Nielsen & Sons, Ine., John R. 
(oil, water, and grease) South Windsor 


Accounting Forms 


Baker-Goodyear Co., The Branford 


Accounting Machine Cards 


Connecticut Printers, Inc, Hartford 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Adhesives 
Polymer Industries, Ine. Springdale 


Raybestos Division Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Ine. Bridgeport 


Advertising Mats 
Ads Ine., Div. CSW Plastic Types, Inc. 
(plates, services) Rocky Hill 


Lockwood Sons, Inc., Wm. H. Hartford 
Advertising Agencies 

Brunelle Co., The Charles Hartford 

Jimford Advertising Agency Middletown 


Langeler-Stevens, Ine. Orange 
Moore and Co., Ine. Stamford 
Robotham Co., The Edward W. (industrial) 
Westport 
Shenton Co., K. C. (industrial marketing) 
Hartford 
Watson-Manning Advertising (industrial 


and technical) Stratford 
Advertising Plates 
Lockwood Sons, Ine., Wm. H. Hartford 


Advertising by Representation 


Ilartz-Miller Associates Meriden 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co., The Hartford 


Air Conditioning Contractors 
Salmini Co., Ine., J. P. Milford 


Air Conditioning Products 
Dunham-Bush, Ine. West Hartford 


Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co., The (Retractable) Hartford 


Air Heaters—Direct Fired 


Peabody Engineering Corp. Stamford 
ee Air Impellers 
lhe Torrington Mfg. Co. Torrington 
. Air Cylinders 
Cushman Chuck Co. (rotating) Hartford 


rs Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp. (Piston and Jet 
Engine Accessories — Carburetors, Fuel 
Controls, Afterburner Regulators, Pumps, 
Servo-mechanisms and Protek-Plug De- 
hydrator Agents) West Hartford 
Consolidated Controls Corp. (pressure & 
_temperature controls) Bethel 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The (Hardened and Ground 
Gear assemblies) Newington 
Gabb Special Products Inc (filler caps— 
Pressure fuel servicing systems) 
Windsor Locks 
Hamilton Standard Div., United Aircraft 
Corp. (propellors and other aircraft 
equipment) Windsor Locks 


: Aircraft Engine Timing Tools 
Gabb Special Products, Inc. Windsor Locks 
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annually, in advance, or within 30 days after their first insertion. 


Aircraft Engine Details 
American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co, Hartford 
New Haven Trap Rock Co., The, Machine 
Products Div. North Branford 
Tag Alloy Welding & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
weldments) Glastonbury 


Aircraft Engines 
Lycoming Division Aveo Mfg. Corp. 
Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., United 
Aircraft Corp. (aircraft) East Hartford 


Aircraft Fasteners 
American Standard Products, Ine. Hartford 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Secovill Manufacturing Co, (PANELOC 
Aircraft Fasteners) Waterbury 


Aircraft Instruments 


Gorn Electric Company, Ine. Stamford 
Lewis Engineering Co., The Naugatuck 
Aircraft Nuts 
MeMellon Bros., Ine, Bridgeport 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Div. Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Aircraft Studs & Bolts 
American Standard Products, Ine. Hartford 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 


Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Aircraft Wire & Cable 
Lewis Engineering Co., The Naugatuck 


s Aircraft Test Equipment 
United Manufacturing Co., Division of The 


W. L. Maxson Corp. Hamden 
Alumilite Aluminum Sheets 
Leed Co., The H. A Hamden 
Aluminum Awnings 
Norlee Aluminum Prod, Corp. Bloomfield 


Aluminum—Bar, Rod, Sheet, Plate 


Frasse & Co., Inc., Peter A. Hartford 
Aluminum Bronze Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company, Ine. Guilford 


Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company, The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co. West Haven 
Aluminum Die Castings 
Mt. Vernon Die Casting Corporation 
Stamford 
Peasley Products, Ine. Stratford 
Peerless Aluminum Foundry Co., Inc., 
(permanent mold) Bridgeport 
Stewart Die Casting Div. Stewart-Warner 
Corp. Bridgeport 


Aluminum Foil 


Republic Foil, Ine, Danbury 


Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries, Ine. West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Aluminum Ingots 
Batchelder Co., Inc., Charles 


Newtown 
Lapides Metals Corp. 


New Haven 


Aluminum Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp. 


Bridgeport 
Peerless Aluminum Foundry Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport 


Aluminum—Sheet and Rod 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co., Ine. 
New Haven 









Aluminum Windows 
Norlee Aluminum Prod. Corp. (combination 
and prime) Bloomfield 


Ammunition 

Remington Arms Co., Ine. Bridgeport 

Anodic Coating 

Fenn Mfg. Co., The (Dow 17) Newington 
Anodizing 


All-Brite Chemical Corp. Watertown 


Aluminum Finishing Co. Bridgeport 
Contract Plating Co., Ine. Stratford 


Leed Co., The H. A. Hamden 
Stamford Polishing & Plating Corp. 
Stamford 


Anodizing Equipment 
inthone, Ine. New Haven 


Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company, The (gas- 
kets, packaging, wicks) Middletown 


Asarcon Bronze 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Knapp Foundry Company, Inc. (bushing & 


bearing stock) Guilford 
Assemblies—Special 
Custom Products Corp Bridgeport 


Assemblies—Small 

American Standard Products, Ine. Hartford 
Barnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 
Spring Corp. sristol 
Custom Products Corp Bridgeport 
Greist Manufacturing Co., The New Haven 

Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Stanley Humason, Ine. Forestville 
Waterbury Pressed Metal Co, Waterbury 


Audio-Visual Equipment 
HB Motion Picture Service (rental & 
service, projection and sound) 

New Haven 
Victor Animatograph Corp, a div. of Kalart 
(16mm sound and silent projectors; 35mm 
filmstrip and sound slide film projectors) 
Plainville 


Automatic Buffing & Polishing Machines 
Harper Buffing Machine Company, The 
East Hampton 


Auto Cable Housing 

Wiremold Company, The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 

Bristol Co., The (temperature, pressure, flow 

humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobiles—Children’s 
Powercar Company Mystic 


Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Automotive Leasing 
Motorlease Corporation, The West Hartford 


Automotive Parts 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div. Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co. (automobile thermo- 


stats) Milford 
Eechlin Mfg. Co., The (Ignition & Brake) 
Branford 


Eis Automotive Corp. (Hydraulic Power and 
Mechanical) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inec., (Brake Lining, Lined Brake Shoes, 
Clutch Facings, Automatic Transmission 
Parts Bridgeport 
Terryville Manufacturing Co. (Stampings for 
automotive parts) Terryville 


Automatic Polishing and Buffing Equipment 
Packer Machine Company Meriden 


Automotive Tools 
Eis Automotive Corp. (Brake Tools) 
Middletown 


Bag Sealing Machines 
Derby Sealers, Inc. Derby 


Bakelite Moldings 


Watertown Mfg. Co., The Watertown 
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Balls 
Abbott Ball Co., The (steel bearing and bur- 
nishing) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp., The Hartford 


New Departure Div. of General Motors (steel 
and steel alloys) Bristol 
Pioneer Steel Ball Company, Ine. (steel for 
bearings, burnishing, graining; also 
brass, bronze and stainless) Unionville 
Superior Steel Ball Co., Inc., (steel bearings 
& burnishing material) New Britain 


Band Saw Machines 
Thompson & Son Co., The Henry G. (auto- 


matic cut-off) New Haven 
Barrels 

Abbott Ball Co., The (burnishing and tum- 

bling) Hartford 

Enthone, Inc. (tumbling) New Haven 


Esbee Barrel Finishing Corp (burnishing & 


tumbling) Byram 
Baskets—Wire 

Rolock, Ine. Fairfield 
Bead Chain 

Bead Chain Mfg. Co., The Bridgeport 
Beaded Chain 

Auto-Swage Products, Ince. Shelton 

Bearings 
Automation Bearings (ball & spherical) 

Bridgeport 

Barden Corporation, The (ball) Danbury 

Fafnir Bearing Co. (ball) New Britain 

Marlin-Rockwell Corporation Plainville 


New Departure Div. of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp. (ball and 

roller) Stamford 

Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Bellows Assemblies 

Bridgeport Thermostat Div. Robertshaw- 

Fulton Controls Co. Milford 
Bellows—Metallic 

Bridgeport Thermostat Div. Robertshaw- 

Fulton Controls Co. Milford 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg. Co. 


East Hampton 
N. N. Hill Brass Co., The 


East Hampton 


Belting 
Hartford Belting Co. Hartford 
Russell Mfg. Co. (High Speed Endless, Lam- 
inated Rubber, Roll Stock all types) 
Middletown 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co., The New Haven 


Bicycle Sundries 

Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Blacking Salts for Metals 

Du-Lite Chemical Corp. Middletown 

Enthone, Ince. New Haven 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co. Milford 
Black Oxide Finishing 
Black Oxide, Ine. New Britain 


Black Oxide Treatment 
tjennett Metal Treating Co., The Elmwood 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal 
Saw Division (hack saw and band saw) 

Hartford 


Blast Cleaning Equipment 
Pressure Blast Mfg. Co., Inc., (Wet and Dry 
and Abrasives) Manchester 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) 
New Haven 


Blower—Centrifugal Type 


Spencer Turbine Co., The Hartford 
Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co., The Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co. Middletown 


Blower Wheels 
Torrington Manufacturing Company, The 
Torrington 


Blueprints and Photostats 


Joseph Merritt & Co. Hartford 
Blue Printing Machines 
Rotolite of New England Glastonbury 
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PRODUCTS 


Boilers 


Bigelow Co., The New Haven 


Bolts and Nuts 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co. Milldale 

Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 

Torrington Co., The Torrington 


Boring Tools 
Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 
Newington 


Bottles 


Feldman Glass Co., The New Haven 


Box Board 
Bird & Son, Inc. New Britain 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and Folding 
Carton Division Montville 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 

Montville, New Haven & Versailles 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co., The Manchester 

New Haven Board & Carton Co., The 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co, Montville 
Boxes 

Bird & Son, Ine. (corrugated, solid fibre, 

cleated containers) New Britain 


Connecticut Container Corporation 
New Haven 
Continental Can Co., Fibre Drum and Cor- 
rugated Box Division Portland 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Warner Bros. Co., The (Acetate, Paper, Ace- 
tate and Paper Combinations, Counter Dis- 
play, Setup) Bridgeport 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co. of Bridgeport, Inc., The 
Bridgeport 


Boxes—Folding 


Leshine Carton Co. Branford 


Boxes—Metal 

Durham Mfg. Co. Durham 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (Bond and Security, Cash 
and Utility, Personal Files and Drawer 
Safes) Durham 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper-cosmetic, drug, hair 
pin, ointment, pill, powder, rouge, vanity) 
Waterbury 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp. Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co. Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co., Ine. 
East Hampton 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and Folding 
Carton Division Montville 
Curtis & Sons, Inc., S. Sandy Hook 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, fold- 
ing) Versailles 
Mills, Ine., H. J. Bristol 
National Folding Box Co., Div. Federal Paper 
Board Co., Ine. (paper folding) 
New Haven and Versailles 
New Haven Board & Carton Co., The 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co. Montville 
Warner Bros. Co., The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co. Bridgeport 
Heminway Corporation, The Waterbury 
Mills, Ine., H. J. Bristol 


Strouse Adler Company, The New Haven 
Warner Bros. Co., The Bridgeport 


Brake Cables 


Eis Automotive Corp. Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc. (Automotive and Industrial) 
Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg. Co. (all types, Fused Fabric, 


Durak, Wireback, Extruded) Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Automotive Corp. Middletown 


Brass & Bronze 

American Brass Co., The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Rolling Mills Company (coi, 
sheet, strip) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp., The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. Waterbury 
Miller Company, The (phosphor bronze and 
brass in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
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Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Tinsheet Metals Co., The, (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal r 
Mitchell Smelting & Refining Co., Ine. 


Botsford 
Whipple and Choate Company, The 


Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 


Coggins Mfg. Co., The J. B. Meriden 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Victors Brass Foundry, Inc. Guilford 


Brass Goods 
American Brass Company, The Waterbury 
Rostrand Mfg. Co., The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 


Brass Mill Products 
American Brass Company, The Waterbury 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., The Thomaston 
Seovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The Seymour 


Brick-Building 
Donnelly Brick Co., The New Britain 
Stiles Corp., subsidiary of Plasticrete Corp. 
North Haven 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company New Haven 
Mullite Works Refractories, Div. H. K, 
Porter Co., Ine, Shelton 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C. H. 
Hooks) New Haven 


Bronze & Aluminum Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company, Ine. (rough or 
machined) Guilford 


Bronze Sand Castings 
sridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp. 
Bridgeport 


Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co., The East Hartford 
Buckles 
Hawie Mfg. Co., The Bridgeport 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co. 
New Britain 
Patent Button Co., The Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Company, Division The 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 
Waterbury 
Lea Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
Burglar Alarm Systems 


Mosler Research Products, Inc. Danbury 


Burners 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 


Burners—Automatic 


Peabody Engineering Corp. Stamford 


Burners—Coal and Oil 


Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) Stamford 
Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) Stamford 


Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas 
and Oil) Stamford 


Burnishing 
Abbott Ball Co., The (Burnishing Barrels 
and Burnishing Media) Hartford 
Pioneer Steel Ball Company, Ine (balls, 
cones, other metallic shapes) Unionville 


Burs 
Atrax Company, The (carbide) Newington 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (carbide and 
HSS) West Hartford 


Business Forms 


Connecticut Manifold Forms Co., The 
West Hartford 


Business Counsellors 


Wirth Management Company Wilton 
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Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co., The Put- 
nam Schwanda & Sons, B. (ocean pearl 
and plastic) Staffordville 
Seovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform 
and Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies, Inc. (Uniform and 
Fancy Dress) Waterbury 


Button Head Socket Screws 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp. West Hartford 


Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co. Hartford 
Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co., Div. Cerro de 
Pasco Corp. New Haven 


Cable-Interlocked Armor 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cages 

Hendryx Co., The Andrew B. (bird and 

animal) New Haven 
Cams 

American Cam Company, Ine. Hartford 

Bristol Instrument Gears, Inc. Forestville 


Hartford Special Machinery Co., The 
Hartford 


Cams, 2 Dimensional 
Mallory Industries, Ine West Hartford 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Cams, 3 Dimensional 
Mallory Industries, Ine. West Hartford 


Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Capacitors 

Electro Motive Mfg. Co., Ine., The (mica & 

trimmer) Willimantie 
Carbide Dies 

National Die Co., Ine., The Wolcott 


Carbide Form Tools 
Somma Tool Co, (for automatic serew ma- 
chines) Waterbury 





Carbide Shape Dies 
Thomaston Tool & Die Co. (any form) 
Thomaston 


Carbide Tools 
Atrax Company, The (solid) 


Newington 
Precision Tool & Die Co. 


Waterbury 


Carbon Pile Type Kesistors 
Engineered Metals Manchester 


; Card Clething 
Standard Card Clothing Co., The (for tax- 
tile mills) Stafford Springs 


‘ Card Indexes 
Wassell Organization, Inc. Westport 
Carpenter's Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Serews, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 


: Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. Thompsonville 


Carton Closure Equipment 
Better Packages, Inc. (‘“Tape-O-Matic,” “Bet- 
ter Pack”) Shelton 


7 Casket Trimmings 
sridgeport Casket Hardware Co., The 


Bridgeport 

SP Casters 
Bassick Company, The (Industrial and Gen- 
eral) Bridgeport 


Castings 
Commercial Foundry Co., The (brass, bronze, 
_ aluminum) New Britain 
Connecticut Foundry Co. (grey iron) 
é Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co. (malle- 
able iron castings) New Haven 
Custom Products Corp (machined only) 
Bridgeport 
Ductile Iron Foundry, Inc. Stratford 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company, The (mal- 
_leable iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. (Meeha- 
nite Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
R. Engineering Laboratories, Ine. (cen- 
trifugal steel mold) East Haddam 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co., malleable iron 
and steel) Branford 
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McLagon Foundry Co. (grey iron) 
New Haven 
New England Alloy Casting Corp. Hartford 
Newton-New Haven Co. (zinc and aluminum) 
West Haven 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co. (steel) Branford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer, Ine. Hartford 
Producto Machine Company, The Bridgeport 
Seovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., The (gray iron, 
semi steel and alloy) Torrington 
Union Mfg. Co. (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company, The (high- 
way & sash weights) Waterbury 
Wileox Crittenden & Co., Ine., (gray iron 
and brass) Middletown 


(Advt.) 
Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp. Groton 
Catalog Production 
Watson-Manning Advertising Stratford 


Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Works Refractories, Div. H. K. 
Porter Co., Ine. Shelton 


Centerless Grinding 
frown Manufacturing Co. Plainville 
New England Centerless Grinding, Ine. 
West Hartford 


Winsted Centerless Co. Winsted 


Centers 
Ready Tool Co., The (anti friction, carbide 
tipped, high speed) Stratford 


Centrifugal Pumps 
Hameo Ine. (gasoline or electric driven) 
New Haven 


Cermets 
Russell Mfg. Co. (for missiles, and for fric- 
tion materials) Middletown 






Chain 
Turner and Seymour Mfg. Co., The (weldless 
sash, jack, safety, furnace, universal, lion 


and cable) Torrington 
Chain-Beaded 
Auto-Swage Products, Ine. Shelton 


Chain—Power Transmission and Conveying 
Whitney Chain Company Hartford 
Whitney Chain Co., The, Subsidiary of Foote 

Bros. Gear and Machine Corp. Hartford 


Chairs 
The Hitecheock Chair Company Riverton 
Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company, The North Haven 


Chemicals 

Apotheearies Hall Company, Division The 

Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 
Waterbury 
Axton-Cross Co. Shelton 
Carwin Company, The North Haven 
Fuller Brush Co., The (for cleaning and 
maintenance—cleaners, deodorants, deter- 
gents, disinfectants, dust absorbers and 
polishers) fast Hartford 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co. Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Pfizer & Co., Ine., Chas. Groton 
United States Chemical Corp. New Haven 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co. (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 


Chemists—Analytical and Consulting 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory, Inc. 


Bridgeport 
Christmas Light Clips 
Foursome Manufacturing Co. Bristol 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp. of America Waterbury 


Chromium Process Company, The Shelton 
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Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co., The Hartford 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co., The (drill 
chucks, lathe collet chucks and arbors) 
West Hartford 
Skinner Chuck Co., The New Britain 
Union Manufacturing Company 
New Britain 


Chucks—Air 
Cushman Chuck Co., The Hartford 
Power Grip, Ine. Rockfall 


Chucks—Drill 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co., The 
West Hartford 


Chuck & Face Plate Jaws 
Cushman Chuck Co., The Hartford 
Skinner Chuck Co., The New Britain 
Union Manufacturing Company 

New Britain 


Chucks—Lathe 
Cushman Chuck Co. (power and hand oper 
ated) Hartford 


Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co., The Hartford 
Skinner Chuck Co., The New Britain 
Union Manufacturing Company 

New Britain 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and 
High Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone, Ine. (Industrial) New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Clock Mechanisms 


Lux Clock Mfg. Co., The Waterbury 


Clocks 
BE. Ingraham Co., The Bristol 
United States Time Corporation, The 
Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 


Lux Clock Mfg. Co., The Waterbury 





Clocks—Automatie Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co., The Waterbury 


Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp., The New Haven 





Clutch Facings 

Raybeston Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Ine. (Molded, Woven, Semi-metallic and 
Full-metallie) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg. Co. (rubber Shock Cord all 
sizes and types) Middletown 


Coils—Electric 
Bittermann Electric Company Canaan 
Rowley Spring Co., Ine., The (Air-wound 
for television and electronic industries) 
Bristol 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co., The New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co., The Hartford 


Coil Winding 
Advanced Electronics, Inc (custom) 
Rocky Hill 


Cold Molded Electrical Insulation 
Meriden Molded Plastics Meriden 


Communication Systems 

Tel-Rad, Ine. Hartford 
Compacts 

Seovill Manufacturing Company (powder and 

rouge) Waterbury 


Compressors 
Brunner Division of Dunham-Bush, Ine. 
(Refrigeration, Air Conditioning and Air 
Compressors) West Hartford 
Norwalk Company, Ine. (high pressuse air 


and gas) South Norwalk 
Computers 

Reflection Electronics, Ine. Stamford 

Royal McBee Corp. Hartford 


Concrete Products 
Plasticrete Corp. Hamden, Hartford 
North Haven, Waterbury, Willimantic 


Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes 
Seovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
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Cones 
Sonoco Products Co. (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(paper) Mystic 


Connector 
Gorn Electric Co., Ine. (precision miniature 
electrical and printed ciruit) Stamford 
Construction Equipment Trailers 
Kensington Welding & Trailer Co., The 
Kensington 


Consultants 


Robotham Co., The Edward W. ‘advertising 
& marketing) Westport 


Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co., Inc., The (Con- 
sulting) Hartford 


Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Contract Machining 
Laurel Mfg. Co., Inc. (Precision Production 
Small Parts) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 
MeMellon Bros., Ine. (precision threaded 
parts) Bridgeport 


Contract Manufacturers 

Advanced Electronics, Ine. Rocky Hill 
American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 
Custom Products Corp Bridgeport 
Dorset-Rex, Ine., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The (Precision Machine 
Works) Newington 
Greist Mfg. Co., The (Metal parts and as- 
semblies) New Haven 

Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (production runs—metal 

boxes and containers to specifecations) 
Durham 
Seovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 
Sperry Products Co., Div. Howe Sound Co. 
Danbury 
Torrington 
Branford 


Torrington Co., The 
Voss Co., The 


Controllers 


Bristol Company, The Waterbury 


Controls—Remote 
Panish Controls (Remote Controls for Ma- 
rine & Aeronautic Applications) 
Bridgeport 


Controls—Remote Hydraulic 
Sperry Products Co., Div. Howe Sound Co. 
Danbury 


Converters DC to AC 
Electric Specialty Co. 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 
New Haven 


Stamford 


Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Conveyor Mfg. Co. The East Haven 
Production Equipment Co. Meriden 


Copper 

American Brass Corp., The (sheet, wire, 
rods, tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp., The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. (sheet, rod, wire, 
tube) Waterbury 
Tinsheet Metals Co., The (sheet and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Copper Castings 


Knapp Foundry Company, Ine. Guilford 


Copper Sand Castings 


Bridgeport) Deoxidized Bronze Corp. 
Bridgeport 


Copper Sheets 
American Brass Company, The 


Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co., The 


Seymour 


Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co., The Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company, The Waterbury 
Copying Machines 
Thermo-Fax Sales of Conn., Ine. 


New Haven 


Cord 
Russell Mfg. Co., The (marine & aero shock) 
Middletown 


PROODUCTS 


Cord Sets—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Bridgeport 
Seeger-Williams, Inc. 


Bridgeport 


Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co. (Climax-Lowell Div.) 
Mystic 


Corn Cob Meal 
Nielson & Sons, Inc., John R, (Graded) 
South Windsor 


Correspondence Files 


Wassell Organization, Inc. Westport 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 


Connecticut Container Corporation 
New Haven 


Corrugated Containers, Ine. Hartford 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation 
New Haven 
Continental Can Co. Fibre Drum and 
Corrugated Box Division Portland 
DPD. L. & D. Container Corp. New Haven 
New Haven Board & Carton Co. 
New Haven 


Cosmetic Containers 


Dorset-Rex, Ine., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Eyelet Specialty Div. International Silver 
Co. Wallingford 
Lakewood Metal Products, Inc. Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 


Cosmetics 
Chesebrough-Pond’s, Ine. Clinton 
Fuller Brush Co., The East Hartford 


Counting Devices 


Veeder-Root, Ine. Hartford 


Couplings 
Seovill Manufacturing Company( garden and 
industrial hose) Waterbury 


Cushioning for Packaging 


Gilman Brothers Co., The Gilman 


Cutters 

Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 

Newington 
Hanson-Whitney Co., The (thread milling) 

Hartford 

Mitrametriec Co., The (ground pinion) 
Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc., (Milling Cutters 
all types carbide and HSS) West Hartford 


Cutting & Creasing Rule 


Bartholomew Co., H. J. Bristol 


Data Processing Equipment 


Royal McBee Corp. Hartford 


Decalcomanias 
Sirocco Secreenprints New Haven 


Deep Drawings 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Terryville Manufacturing Co. Terryville 


Deep Hole Drilling & Reaming 


Hamden Deep Hole Drilling Co. Hamden 
Products Design & Mfg. Corp. Newington 


Delayed Action Mechanism 

M. H. Rhodes, Ine. 
R. W. Cramer Company, Inec., The 
Centerbrook 


Hartford 


Design 
Designers for Business and Industry (prod- 
uct design-appearance) New Haven 
Maurice Libson Designer (product styling 
& appearance design) New Haven 


Diamonds—Industrial 
Parsons Diamond Products, Inc. 
West Hartford 
Russell, Ine., R. R. Newington 
Diamond Tools 
’arsons Diamond Products, Ine. 
West Hartford 
Russell, Ine., R. R. Newington 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 
SoundScriber Corporation, The New Haven 
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Die Castings 
Mt. Vernon Die Casting Co. Sto mford 
Peasley Products, Inc. (aluminum and zine) 
Stratford 
Newton-New Haven Co., Inc. New Haven 
Stewart Die Casting Div. Stewart-Warner 
Corp. Brid zeport 


Die Casting Dies 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp., The 
New Haven 
Weimann Bros. Mfg. Co., The Derby 


Die Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp., The 
New Ilaven 
Geometric Tool Division Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp. New Haven 


Die Sets 
Producto Machine Company, The Bridgeport 
Superior Steel Products Corp. (steel) 
Cheshire 
Union Mfg. Co. (precision, steel and semi- 
steel) New Britain 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The 
New Haven 
Mitrametric Co., The (ground for gears) 
Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (thread cutting 
and thread rolling) West Hartford 


Dies & Die Cutting 
Douglas Co., Geo. M. New Haven 


Dielectric Heaters 
Radio Frequency Co., Ine. New Britain 


Displays 
Sansome Co., S. Frederick (design & prod- 
uction) Short Beach 


Display Containers 
National Folding Box Co. Div. Federal Paper 
Board Co., Ine. (folding paperboard) 
New Haven and Versailles 


Displays—Design & Production 
Ad-Craft Displays, Ine. Bloomfield 
Stifel & Kufta New Britain 


Display Equipment 
Polecats, Ine. Old Saybrook 


Displays—Metal 
Durham Mfg. Co., The (Designing & Mfg. 
to customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (Contract Work to Indi- 
vidual Specifications) Durham 
Parsons Co., Inc., W. A. (custom designed) 
Durham 


Displays—Plastic 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 
Displays—Wire 
J. C. Products, Ine. Higganum 
Diversification Advisors 
Wirth Management Company Wilton 

Door Closers 

Sargent & Company New Haven 


Doors 
Bileo Co., The (metal, residential and com- 
mercial) West Haven 


Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co., The Bloomfield 
Hartford Machine Serew Co, Div. of Stan 
dard Serew Co. Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp., The 
West Hartford 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co, Hartford 
Drawn Shells 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 
Drill Presses 
Sigourney Tool Co. (sensitive drilling ma- 
chines) Bloomfield 
Townsend Mfg. Co., The H. P. Elmwood 


Drilling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Ine. (Deep Hole) 
West Hartford 


Drilling Service—Hard Steel 
Walton Co., The West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Units : 
Hartford Special Machinery Co. Hartford 


Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg. Co. 
Billings & Spencer Co., The 
Consolidated Industries 
Wileox Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


Plantsville 
Hartford 

West Cheshire 
Middletown 
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Duplicating Machines 
Thermo-Fax Sales of Conn., Ine, 
New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Dust Collectors 

Colonial Blower Co. Plainville 
Elastic 

Russell Mfg. Co. (rubber shock cord — all 

sizes and types) Middletown 


Electric Cables 
General Electric Company (for residential, 
commercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co. Div. Cerro de 
Pasco Corp. (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co. 
Plainville 


Electric Cords 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co. Div. Cerro de 
Pasco Corp. (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Enclosed Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., The 
Hartford 


Electric Eye Control 


Ripley Company, Ine, Middletown 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co. Div. Cero de 
Pasco Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg. Co. (trade mark 
“Durabilt’) Winsted 


Electric Heating Elements 


Hartford Element Co, Hartford 


Electric Insulation 


Stevens Paper Mills, Inec., The Windsor 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 


Wasley Products, Ince. Plainville 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., The 
Hartford 


Electric Motor Repair 


B & J Electric Co. Ansonia 


Electric Motors 
Electric Specialty Co. Stamford 
Harvey Hubbell Incorporated Bridgeport 
lona Manufacturing Company, The 
Manchester 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 
New Haven 
U. S. Electrical Motors, Ine. Milford 


Electric Switches 
Harvey Hubbell, Incorporated Bridgeport 


Electric Time Controls 
Cramer Controls Corporation, The 
Centerbrook 


Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co. Div. Cerro de 
Pasco Corp. (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., The 
Hartford 
Harvey Hubbell, Incorporated Bridgeport 
Electrical Appliances 
lona Manufacturing Company, The 
Manchester 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company, The New London 


Electrical Connectors 
Burndy Corporation Norwalk 
lectric Control Apparatus 
Plainville Diectricn! Products Co., The 
Plainville 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


PROOBOUVUCTS 


Electrical Insulation 
Case Brothers, Inc. Manchester 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co., The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co. Plantsville 


Electrical Switchboards 

Plainville Electrical Products Co., The 
Plainville 
Pneumatic Applications Co. Simsbury 
Electrical Wiring Systems 
Wiremold Co., The Hartford 

Electro Mechanical Prototypes 
Victor Tool & Mfg., Inc. Higganum 


Electronic Assemblies 
Advanced Electronics, Inc. (custom) 
Rocky Hill 


Electronic Parts 
Patent Button Company, The Waterbury 
Prentice Mfg. Co., The G. E. (stampings to 
customers’ specifications) Kensington 
Terryville Manufacturing Co. (Stampings to 
customer specifications) Terryville 


Electronics 
Anderson Laboratories, Inc. West Hartford 
Ripley Co. Middletown 
Sturrup Larabee & Warmers, Inc. 
Middletown 
Vineo Electronics Corporation New Haven 


Electro-Mechanical Assemblies 
Advanced Electrones, Inc. (custom) 
Rocky Hill 


Electroplating 
Coggins Mfg. Co., The J. B. Meriden 
Giering Metal Finishing, Inc. Hamden 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co. 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
Waterbury 
Enthone, Inc. New Haven 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company, The 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Lea Manufacturing Co., The 
MacDermid, Incorporated 


Electroplating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone, Ine. New Haven 


Electroty pes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co., Ine. 
New Haven 
Lockwood Sons, Inc., Wm. H. Hartford 
New Haven Electrotype Div. Electrographic 
Corp. New Haven 


Elevators 
Eastern Elevator Co (passenger and freight) 
New Haven 


General Elevator Service Co. Hartford 


Employment Agencies 

Administrative-Technical Personnel Service 
Hartford 
Advancement Opportunities Hartford 

Burnham Employment Agency (executive, 
technical, secretarial) Hartford 
Rita, Richard P. Personnel Services, Inc. 
New Haven, Bridgeport & Hartford 
Snelling & Snelling Hartford 


Enameling 
Giering Metal Finishing, Ine. 
Waterbury Plating Company 


Hamden 
Waterbury 


Enamels & Lacquers 
Dobbs Chemieal Co., The (industrial finishes 
to customers’ specifications) New Haven 


Engineering 
Research & Development Designers, Ine. 
Middletown 
Technical Design and Development Co., Ine. 
(design and drafting) Milford 


Engineering Service 
Lacey Manufacturing Co., The Bridgeport 
End Mills 
Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 
Newington 


Engraving—Plastic and Nonferrous Metals 

New England Engraving Company Div. of 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. 

Westport 

Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (carbide and 

HSS) West Hartford 

Salisbury Products, Inc. Lakeville 


A N D 


SERVicCeés Ss 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000, Ine. 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division 


Hartford 
Hartford 


_ Environmental Test Equipment 
American Research Corp. Farmington 


‘ Excelsior 
Nielsen & Sons, Inc., John R. South Windsor 


Executive Recruiting 
Advancement Opportunities Hartford 
Explosives 
Ensign-Bickford Co., The (safety fuse, det- 

onating fuse, blasting accessories) 
Simsbury 


Extensions—Tap 
Walton Co., The West Hartford 


Extractors 
Walton Co., The (tap, pipe & stud) 
West Hartford 


Extraction Service 
Walton Co., The (taps, drills, studs) 
West Hartford 


Extruders and Accessories 
Davis Electric Company (Ram Type Teflon 
Extruder) Wallingford 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Di- 
visions of Franklin Research Corp. Mystic 


Eyelets 
American Brass Co., The Waterbury 
Arro Eyelet & Tool Co. (small-printed cir- 
cuit, brass & copper) Waterbury 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Waterbury 
Dorset-Rex, Ine., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Gem Machine & Tool Co. Waterbury 
Mark Eyelet & Stamping Co. (small-metal 
stampings) Wolcott 
Platt Bros. & Co., The Waterbury 
Stevens Co., Ine. Waterbury 
Salem Mfg. Co. Prospect 


Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company, The Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 
American Brass Company, The Waterbury 
Ball & Socket Mfg. Co., The 

West Cheshire 

Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Subsidiary of Landers, 
Thomaston 
Wolcott 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Cold Forming Mfg. Co., The 
Lakewood Metal Products, Ine. 
Dorset-Rex Ine., 
Frary & Clark 
National Die Co., Ine., The 
Platt Bros. & Co., The 
Stevens Co., Ine, 
Waterbury Pressed Metal Co, 


Eyelet Parts 
Auto-Swage Products, Ine. Shelton 


Fabricators 
Seovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, steel) Waterbury 


Fabrics 
Russell Mfg. Co. (Teflon, Moulded Fabric, 
Bearing Surfaces, High Temperature Fab 
ries) Middletown 


Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Company, The 
Torrington 


Fans—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Fasteners—Aircraft 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (PANELOC 

Aircraft Fasteners) Waterbury 


Fasteners—Industrial 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Fasteners—Laundry Proof 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
snap fasteners) Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
Seovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
zippers and GRIPPER snap fasteners) 
Waterbury 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company, The (me- 
chanical, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
dustrial) Staffordville 


Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co. (Mill & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Chas. W. House & Sons, Ine. (Mills & 
Cutting Plant) Unionville 
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Fiber-glass Fabrication 
Davis Co., The E. J. West Haven 


Fibre Board 
Bird & Son, Inc. 
Case Brothers, Inc. 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Cc. H. Norton Co., The North Westchester 
Stevens Paper Mills, Inc., The Windsor 


New Britain 
Manchester 


Fiberglass Products 
Fiberglass Products Eng. Co. South Norwalk 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co., The 
Stafford Springs 


Filing Equipment 
Wassell Organization, Inc. Westport 
Film Processing Machinery 
Filmline Corporation Milford 
Filters—Fluid 

Aslop Engineering Co. 
Cuno Engineering Corp., The 


Milldale 
Meriden 


Filter Media 
National Filter Meqia Corp. (cloth & paper) 
New Haven 


Finger Nail Clippers 
Ii. C. Cook Co., The Ansonia 
Firearms 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Hartford 

Junior Screw Machine Products, Ine. 
West Haven 
Marlin Firearms Co., The New Haven 
0. F. Mossberg & Sons, Ine. New Haven 


Fire Alarm Systems 
Fire-Lite Alarms, Ine. New Haven 


Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and indus- 
trial) Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
Puritan Fireplace Furnishing Co. Milford 
Fireworks 
M. Backes’ Sons, Inc. Wallingford 
Flame Hardening 
Flame Treating & Engineering Co., The 
West Hartford 


Flashlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg. Co. Bridgeport 


Flat Head Socket Screws 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp. West Hartford 


Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co, Plainville 
Gemeo Manufacturing Co., Ine. Southington 


Flatware—Stainless Steel 
Majestic Silver Co., The New Haven 


Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Ine, West Hartford 


Floats 
Sansome Co., S. Frederick (parade) 
Short Beach 


Float Switches 
Gorn Electric Co., Ine. (for aireraft and 
commercial use) Stamford 


Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg. Co., The 
New Britain 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company, The Hartford 


Foam Rubber 
Armstrong Rubber Company, The 
West Haven 


Forgings 
Atwater Manufacturing Co. Plantsville 
Billings & Spencer Company Hartford 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp., The 
Bridgeport 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries, Inc. West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co. (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Southington 
(Non- 
Waterbury 


Ideal Forging Corp. 
Secovill Manufacturing Company 
ferrous) 
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Forming Tools 

Cc. & S. Tool Co., Ine. Berlin 
Forms 

Baker Goodyear Co, (Columnar and Analy- 

sis) Branford 


Foundries 

Connecticut Malleable Castings Co. (mal- 
leable iron castings) New Haven 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Ductile Iron Foundry, Ine. Stratford 
Malleable [ron Fittings Co. (Malleable Iron 
and Steel Castings) Branford 
New England Alloy Casting Corp, Hartford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company, The Bridgeport 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., The (gray, iron, 
semi steel and alloy) Torrington 

Union Mfg. Co. (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co., Ine. (iron, brass, 
aluminum and bronze) Middletown 


Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils 
Waterman Pen Company, Ine. Seymour 


Foundry Riddles 

John P. Smith Co., The New Haven 

Four Slide Forms 

Peck Spring Co. Plainville 
Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 

Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnaces 
Rockwell Co., W. S. (industrial) Fairfield 
Gage Blocks 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Ine. (Alloy steel and 
Carbide, Hoke and USA) West Hartford 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co. 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


Branford 
Middletown 


Garment Accessories 
Oakville Co, Div. Seovill Mfg. Co. Oakville 
Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company, The (from 
all materials) Middletown 
Fitzgerald Manufacturing Co, Torrington 


Gasket s—Metallic 
Laminated Shim Company, Inc. Glenbrook 
Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Gauges 

Bristol Co., The (pressure and vacuum-re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 

Cable Co., The (pressure and vacuum) 
Bridgeport 
J. & S. Machine Co., Inc. (End Measures, 
Cyl Plugs & Rings) Hartford 
Manning Maxwell & Moore, Ine. Stratford 
New Haven Trap Roc’ “o., The Machine 
Products Div (Johan ULuiversal and Special 
Purpose Gauge) North Branford 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Precision Meas- 
urement all types) West Hartford 


Gears 
tridgeport Worm & Gear Mfg. Co. 
Bridgeport 
Bristol Instrument Gears, Ine. Forestville 
Mitrametric Co., The (blanked fine pitch) 
Torrington 


Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The 
United Gear & Machine Co. 


Ansonia 
Newington 
Suffield 


Generators 
Hameo, Ine. (electric, portable, gasoline 
driven) New Haven 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 
New Haven 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Glass Containers 
Feldman Glass Co., The New Haven 


Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co., The Forestville 
Grinding 

Farrel-Birmingham Company, Ine. (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Horberg Grinding Industries, Ine. (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, 
surfaces, internal and special) Bridgeport 
K-F & D Mfg. Company, The (Contour and 
Precision) Manchester 


A N D 


SERVICES 


Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc (Roll) 
Ansonia 


Grinding Wheels 
Fuller Merriam Company, The West Haven 


Grommets 
American Brass Company, The 
Dorset-Rex, Ine., Subsidiary of 
Frary & Clark 


Waterbury 
Landers, 
Thomaston 


Ground Plate 


Superior Steel Products Corp. Cheshire 


Guards 
Interstate Industrial Protection Co. 
(watchmen service) Bridgeport 


Hack and Band Saw Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Co. Hartford 


Hair Hygiene Preparations 


*arker Herbex Corporation Stamford 


Hammer and Axe Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (“Sta-Fast” 
steel) Unionville 


Hammers—Carpenters and Machinists 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Hand Tools 
Billings and Spencer Company (wrenches, 
sockets and shop tools) Hartford 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp., The (screw 
drivers, wrenches, nail pullers, box & 
crate openers, pliers, saws, trowels & 
special forgings) Bridgeport 


Hardened and Ground Parts 
Hartford Machine Screw Company 
Div of Standard Screw Co. Hartford 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. Bridgeport 


Hardware 

Bassick Company, The (Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Eagle Lock & Screw Co. Terryville 
Gordon Associates Derby 
Harlock Products Corp. New Haven 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co., Ine. (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The Stamford 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 


Rostand Mfg. Co., The Milford 


Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 


Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div. American Hard- 
ware Corp. New Britain 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The Stamford 


Harrow Discs 


Scovil, Inec., D. & H. Higganum 


Hats 
Hat Corporation of America (men’s felt) 


South Norwalk 


Hat Machinery 


Doran Bros., Ine. Danbury 


Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company, The (custom 
made for back, breast and abdomen) 
New Haven 


Heaters 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp., The (portable 
oil) Hartford 


Heat Elements 
Electroflex Heat, Inc. Hartford 
Safeway Heat Elements, Ine. (woven wire 
resistance type) Middletown 


Heat Exchangers 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co, Hartford 


Heat Sealing—Electronic 
Berger Bros, (vinyl-polyethylene) 
New Haven 
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Heat Treating 

ABA Tool & Die Co. Manchester 
Bennett Metal Treating Co., The Elmwood 
Commercial Metal Treating Co. Bridgeport 

Hartford Machine Screw Company 
Hartford 

New Haven Heat Treating Co., Ine. 
5 New Haven 
Progressive Metal Treating (tool and pro- 
duction) Bridgeport 
Skene Co., Ine., The William A, (metals) 
Bridgeport 
Skinner Chuck Co., The New Britain 

Stanley P. Rockwell Co., Ine., The 
Hartford (Advt.) 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
Barnes Co., The, Wallace Div. Associated 
Spring Corp. Bristol 
Bauer & Company, Ince. Hartford 
Rolock, Inc. (Retorts, Muffles, ete.) 
Fairfield 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co., Ine., The (com- 
mercial) Hartford 


Heat Treating Fixtures 
Rolock, Inc. (Trays, Baskets, ete.) 
Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg. Co., Ine, Bridgeport 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co. Milford 


Heaters—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Heating and Cooling Coils 

G & O Manufacturing Co, New Haven 


Heating Elements 


Hartford Element Co. Hartford 


Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co. (sulphuric, nitric, and 
muriatic acids and aniline oil) 
Naugatuck 


Hex-Socket Screws 
Allen Manufacturing Company, The 
Bloomfield 
Bristol Company, The Waterbury 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 


High Frequency Alternators 
Electric Specialty Co. Stamford 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 

New Haven 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co. Branford 


Hinges 
Homer D, Bronson Company Beacon Falls 


_ Hobs and Hobbings 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Die and Thread 
milling) West Hartford 


e Hobs 
Hanson-Whitney Co., The (fine pitch gear) 


, , Hoes 
Scovill, Ine,, D. & H. (eye and grub) 
Higganum 


Ban _ Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg. Company New Britain 


: Hooks & Eyes 
Oakville Co. Div., Scovill Mfg. Co. Oakville 


ty ge roe Homogenizers 
Sonic Engineering Corp. Stamford 
a Honing 

K-F & D Mfg. Company, The Manchester 


a Hose Fittings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (garden 
and industrial hose) Waterbury 


Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co., American Metal 
Hose Branch Waterbury 
Johnson Metal Hose, Ine. Waterbury 


. Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg. Co., The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


: Hospital Products 
Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 


. Hospital & Rehabilitation Equipment 
vlecats, Ine. Old Saybrook 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


PRODUCTS 


Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Automotive Co. Middletown 


Hydraulic Components and Systems 
Vickers Incorporated Marine & Ordnance 
Dept. Waterbury 


H.S. Form Tools 
Somma Tool Co. (for automatic screw ma- 
chines) Waterbury 


Hypodermic Needles 

Roehr Products Company Waterbury 
Ignitors 

Peabody Engineering Corporation (gas, 

electric or oil, electric) Stamford 


Impregnating 
American Metaseal, Inc. (metal, wood, etc.) 
Hamden 


Incinerators 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp., The 
Hartford 


Indexing Heads 
Hartford Special Machinery Co., (Hartford 
“Super-Spacers”’) Hartford 


Induction Hardening 
Flame Treating & Engineering Co. 
West Hartford 


Induction Heaters 
Radio Frequency Co., Ine. New Britain 


Industrial Chrome Plating 
Mirror Polishing & Plating Co., Ine. 
Waterbury 


Industrial Coatings 
Aluminized Finish & Mfg. Co. (vacuum) 
Cromwell 
Illuminized Finish Co. (vacuum) Cromwell 


Industrial Design 
Van Dyck Associates (product appearance 
and engineering) Westport 


Industrial Displays 
Sansone Co., S. Frederick (Designers, 
Builders and Counselors) Short Beach 


Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 


Industrial Security 
Interstate Industrial Protection Co. 
Bridgeport 


Industrial Tapes 

Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Industrial Testing Services 

Sperry Products Co., Div. of Howe Sound Co. 

Ultrasonic, X-ray and magnetic particle) 

Danbury 


Infrared Detectors 
Barnes Engineering Co. (and systems) 
Stamford 


Inks 
Waterman Pen Company, Ine. Seymour 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Fuller Brush Co., The East Hartford 


Inserts—Screw Threads 
Heli-Coil Corp Danbury 
Instalment Payment Books 
Wassell Organization, Ine. Westport 


Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential 
commercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Kerite Company, The Seymour 
Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Instruments 

Bristol Company, The Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc, Stratford 
Penn Keystone Corporation Derby 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Precision 

Measuring) West Hartford 
Sperry Products Co., Div. of Howe Sound Co. 
Ultrasonic flaw detection and_ thickness 

measurement) Danbury 
Terryville Manufacturing Co. (stampings 

for) Terryville 


Intercommunication 
Action Systems Co. Meriden 
Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 


Rhodes, Ine., M. H. Hartford 


AN D 


SERVICES 


Jacquard Cards 


Case Brothers, Ine. Manchester 


Jig Borer 
Atlantic Machine ‘Tool Works, Ine. (At- 

lantic in several sizes) Newington 
Linley Brothers Company Bridgeport 
Moore Special Tool Co. (Moore) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Jigs, Fixtures & Gages 
Federal Machine & Tool Co. Bristol 


Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co. (Moore) Bridgeport 


Junior Automobiles J 
Power Car Company Mystic 


Key Blanks : 
Sargent & Company New Haven 


Labels 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co. (for rubber articles) 
Naugatuck 


Label Dispensers 
Derby Sealers, Ine. (pressure-sensitive 
labels) Derby 


Label Moisteners 
Better Packages, Ine. (“Counterboy” — 
*Packer’’) Shelton 
Derby Sealers, Ine. Derby 


Laboratory Equipment 
Kastern Industries, Ine. New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Laces 
American Fabrics Company, The 
Bridgeport 
Wilcox Lee Corporation, The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
I-Sis Chemicals, Ine. Stamford 


Ladders 
Flint Co., A. W. New Haven 


Lamp Products 
de Sherbinin Products, Ine... W. N. 
Hawleyville 
Lampholders—Incandescent & Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company, The Essex 


Lathe Chucks 
Whiton Machine Co. New London 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt &Whitney Co., Ine. West Hartford 


Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co., The Groton 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons, Ine. (Genuine 
Pigskin) Glastonbury 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B. Hendryx Co., The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co. 
Hartford 


Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company, The 
(packings, cubs, washers, ete.) 
Middletown 


Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers, Inc. (designers, engrav- 
ers, lithographers) New Haven 


Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co., The (Miller, Ivanhoe) Meriden 


Lime 


New England Lime Company Canaan 


Lipstick Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
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Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg. Co. 


Bridgeport 
Dorset-Rex, Inc., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 


Lakewood Metal Products, Inc. Waterbury 


Lithography 
City Printing Co., The New Haven 
Connecticut Printers, Ine. Hartford 
Lehman Brothers, Ine. New Haven 
Muirson Label Co., Inc. Meriden 
O'Toole & Sons, Ine., T. Stamford 
Steinbach & Sons, A. D. New Haven 
Locks—Builders 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 
Lock Nuts 
McMellon Bros., Ine, Bridgeport 


Locks—Suitease and Trimmings 


Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 
Loom—N on- Metallic 
Wiremold Company, The Hartford 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co. of Bridgeport, Inc. 
Bridgeport 


Machetes 

Collins Company, The Collinsville 
Machine Designers and Manufacturers 
Research & Development Designers, Inc. 

Middletown 





Machine Shop Fabrication 
Advanced Electronics, Ine. Rocky Hill 


Machine Tools 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Ine. Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company, The 


Bridgeport 

Machine Work 
Banthin Engineering Co. Bridgeport 
Essex Machine Works, Ine. Essex 


Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company, The (pre- 
cision parts) Newington 
Fuller Brush Co., The (precision contract 
work) East Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co., The (con- 
tract work only) Hartford 
McMellon Bros., Ine. (precision threaded 


parts) Bridgeport 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co, (job) 
Hartford 


New Haven Trap Rock Co., The, Machine 

Products Div. North Branford 

Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 

New Haven 

Torrington Manufacturing Co., The (special 


rolling mill machinery) Terrington 

Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Machinery 

Conn. Machine Repair, Inc. (special mfg.) 

Bridgeport 

Davis Electric Company (Wire and Cable) 

Wallingford 


Fenn Manufacturing Company, The 
(special) Newington 
Hallden Machine Company, The (mill) 


Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co., The (mill) 
Torrington 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. (metal 
working) Waterbury 


Machinery—Automatic 
Banthin Engineering Company (new and 
rebuilt) Bridgeport 


Machinery—Automatic Feeding 
Technical Design and Development Co., 
Ine. Milford 


Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 
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PRODUCTS 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc, Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Bristol Metal Working Equipment 

East Hartford 


Conn. Machine Repair, Inc, Bridgeport 
J. L. Lucas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co., Ine. New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard 
Divisions of Franklin Research Corp., 
Mystic 


Machinery—Metal-Working 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Machinery—N ut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. (forming 
and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machinery Rebuilding 
Conn, Machine Repair, Ince. Bridgeport 


Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Inc. New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening & Cutting 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Ine, New Haven 


Machines 
Allison-Campbell Div., American Chain & 
Cable Co., Inc. (abrasive cutting ma- 
chines and wheels) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co.. The (spe- 
cial, new development engineering design 
and construction) Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Potter & 
Johnson) West Hartford 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company, The 
Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machines—Forming 
Nilson Machine Company, The, A. H. (four- 


slide wire and ribbon stock) Shelton 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons, Ine. Norwalk 


Machines—Rolling 
Fenn Manufacturing Company, The 
Newington 


Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Ine. (screw 
head) Waterbury 


Machines—Special 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Fuller Brush Co,, The East Hartford 


Machines—Special Build 


essex Machine Works, Inc. Essex 


Machines—Swaging 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The, Newington 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Shuster Wire Machine Div., Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Inc. New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 
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Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co,, 

The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.,, 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Machining—Horizontal Boring 
Tucker Machine Co. New Haven 


Magnesium Sand Castings 
Peerless Aluminum Foundry Co., Ine. 
Bridgeport 


Management Consultants 
Administrative-Technical Personnel Service 
Hartford 


Management Counsel 


Wirth Management Company Wilton 


Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Manicure Instruments 


W. E. Bassett Company, The Derby 
Manifold Forms 
Walters Business Forms, Inc, Bloomfield 


Marine Equipment 
Wileox-Crittenden Div., North & Judd 
Mfg. Co. Middletown 


Marine Machines 
Essex Machine Works, Ine, (Propellors, 
Shafts, ete.) Essex 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp., The New Haven 


Marketing Counsel 


Brunelle Co., The Charles Hartford 


Market Studies and Reports 


Wirth Management Company Wilton 


Marketing Service 


Business Incubation Laboratory Wilton 
Marking Devices 
Cooney Engraving Co. Branford 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The 
New Haven 
Parker-Hartford Corporation (steel) 
Hartford 


Marking Tools 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Masonry Products 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden, Hartford, 

North Haven, Waterbury, Willimantic 


Materials Handling 
Parsons Co., Inec., W. A. (tote pans) 


Durham 
Mats—Newspaper 
Lockwood Sons, Inc., Wm. M. Hartford 
Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co. Waterbury 
Metal Boxes 
Durham Mfg. Co. Durham 
Parsons Co., Ine., W. A. (tool kits) 
Durham 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Mfg. Co., The (Designing & Mfg. 
to customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (Bond, Security, Cash, 
Utility, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, 
Custombilt containers and displays) 
Durham 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division, 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 


Waterbury 
Enthone, Ine. New Haven 
MacDermid, Incorporated Waterbury 


Metal Finishes 


Enthone, Ine. New Haven 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co. Milford 
Metal Finishing 
Contract Plating Co., Ine. Stratford 


Hartford Industrial Finishing Co. Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co. 


Hartford 
Stamford Polishing & Plating Corp. 

Stamford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
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Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 

7 West Cheshire 
Oakville Co. Div., Secovill Mfg. Co. Oakville 


Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Metallurgists 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory, Inc. 
Bridgeport 


Metal Mouldings 
Leed Co., The H, A, Hamden 
Metal Powder Products 
Norwalk Powdered Metals, Ine. Norwalk 


Metal Products—Stampings 
American Brass Company. The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 

Order) Waterbury 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 


Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co., The 


Stamford 
Torrington Co., The 


Torrington 


Metal Spinning 
Moseley Metal Crafts, Inc. West Hartford 


Metal Stampings 

American Brass Company, The Waterbury 
Better Formed Metals, Inc. Waterbury 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 
DooVal Tool & Mfg., Inc., The Naugatuck 
Dorset-Rex, Ine., Subsidiary of Landers, 

Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Excelsior Hardware Co., The Stamford 
Greist Mfg. Co., The New Haven 
H. CC, Cook Co., The Ansonia 
Stanley Humason, Ine. Forestville 
Mohawk Mfg. Co. (threaded) Middletown 
North & Judd Mfg. Co. New Britain 
J. A. Otterbein Company, The (metal 

fabrications) Middletown 
Patent Button Co., The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Co. Unionville 
Stanhelm Mfg. Co. Bristol 
Terryville Manufacturing Co, Terryville 
Wasley Products, Ine, Plainville 
Waterbury Companies, Ine. Waterbury 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co., The 


Milford 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes, Ine., M. H. Hartford 


Microfilming 
American Microfilming Service Co. 
New Haven 
Cine-Video Productions, Inc. Milford 
Microfilm—Reader-Printer 
Thermo-Fax Sales of Conn., Ine. 


New Haven 


Micrometers 

Slocum Co., The J. T. Glastonbury 
Mill Machinery 

Torrington Mfg. Co., The Torrington 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co, 

The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co,, Inc, (Keller Tracer 
controlled Milling Machines) 
West Hartford 


ae Mill Products 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. (aluminum, 


brass, bronze, nickel silver—sheet, rod, 


wire, tube) Waterbury 

a Mill Supplies 

Wilcox-Crittenden Div., North & Judd 
Mfg. Co, Middletown 


Millwork 


Hartford Builders Finish Co. Hartford 


Miniature Precision Connectors 


Gorn Eleectrie Co. Stamford 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co., The Waterbury 


r Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies, Ine. Waterbury 


Missile Details 
Tag Alloy Welding & Mfg. Co., Inc. (weld- 
ments) slastonbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Alsop Engineering Co. 


\ Milldale 
Eastern Industries, Inc. 


New Haven 
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Model Work 
B. & N, Tool & Engineering Co. (instru- 
ments and timing devices) Thomaston 


Models and Prototypes 
Research & Development Designers, Inc. 
Middletown 


; Mold Frames 
Superior Steel Products Corp. Cheshire 
Molded Fiberglass Products 
Fiberglass Products Eng. Co. . 
South Norwalk 


Moldings—Powder Metal Materials 
American Sinterings Div., Engineered 
Plastics Watertown 


Mops 
Fuller Brush Co.. The (wet and dry mops 
and dusters) East Hartford 


Motion Picture Equipment 
Victor Animatograph Corp., a div. of Ka- 
lart (16 mm. sound and silent projectors, 
film splicers, and rewinders) Plainville 


Motion Pictures 


Cine-Video Productions, Ine. Milford 


Motor Drives 
Electronic Controls, Ine. adjustable speed) 
Stamford 


Motor—Generator Sets 
Electric Specialty Co. Stamford 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp. 
New Haven 


Motors—Electric Timing 
Cramer Controls Corp., The Centerbrook 


Motors Synchronous 
Cramer Controls Corp., The Centerbrook 
Electric Specialty Co. Stamford 


Moulded Plastic Products 

Butterfield, Inec., T. F. Naugatuck 
1. S. Plastic Molding Corp. Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies, Ine. Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg. Co., The Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co., The (architectural, 
metal and store front) Hamden 


Moulds 
Hoggston & Pettis Mfg. Co., The (steel) 
New Haven 


Name Plates 
Cooney Engraving Co. Branford 
Quality Name Plate, Inc. East Glastonbury 
Seton Name Plate Co. (metal & plastic 
name plates and identification tags) 
New Haven 


Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co., The (for tex- 
tile mills) Stafford Springs 


Nettings 


Wileox Lace Corp., The Middletown 


Newspaper Mats 


Lockwood Sons, Inc., Wm H. Hartford 


New Product Consultants 
Business Incubation Laboratory Wilton 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co, Div., The Hubbard 
Hall Chemical Co. Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg. Co., The Seymour 


Nickel Silver 
American Brass Company, The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., The Thomaston 
Waterbury Rolling Mills, Inc. (sheets, 
strips, rolls) Waterbury 


Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Co., The Bridgeport 


Night Latches 


Sargent & Company New Haven 
Nitriding 


Hartford Machine Screw Co. Hartford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company, The Meriden 


Nuclear Details 
Tag Alloy Welding & Mfg. Co., Ine. (weld- 
ments) Glastonbury 
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Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co. Milldale 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 


Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. Stamford 


Thermo-Fax Sales of Conn., Ine. 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Westport 


Underwood Corporation 
Wassell Organization, Ine. 


Office Printing 
Kellog & Bulkeley, A Div. of Connecticut 


Printers, Inc. Hartford 
Offset Printing 
City Printing Co., The New Haven 


Oil Burners 
Miller Company, The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp. (Mechanical or 
Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp., The Hartford 


Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co. Div. Mersick Industries, 
Ine. South Norwalk 
Whitlock Mfg. Co., The Hartford 
Oils—Cutting 
Anderson Oil and Chemieal Co., Ine. 


Portland 


Optical Comparator Charts 
Research & Development Designers, Ine. 
Middletown 


Optical Instruments 
Barnes Engineering Co. (and systems) 
Stamford 


Otis Woven Awning Stripes 
The Falls Company Norwich 


Ovens 
Rockwell Co., W. S. (industrial) Fairfield 


Ovens—Electric 


Bauer & Company, Ine. Hartford 


Packaging 
Commerce Packaging Corporation (mili- 
tary, commercial & export canning & 
erating) Stamford 


Packaging—Engineering 
Commerce Packaging Corp. Stamford 
Progressive Packaging Corp. (military & 

commercial for domestic and export 
packaging, canning, crating and_ ship- 
ping) East Haven 


Packaging & Packing 


Commerce Packaging Corp. Stamford 
Mercer & Stewart Co., The Hartford 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Co., The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc. (Asbestos and Rubber Sheet) 


sridgeport 
Padlocks 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co., The 
Milford 


Pads—Office 
The Baker Goodyear Company Branford 


Paints 
Tredennick Paint Mfg. Co., The Meriden 


Panelyte 


Leed Co., The H. Hamden 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel 
dresser) Bridgeport 


Paperboard 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and Fold- 
ing Carton Division Montville 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. New Haven 
New Haven Board & Carton Co., The 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co. Montville 
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Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
National Folding Box Co. Div. Federal 
Paper Board Co., Inc. (folding) 

New Haven & Versailles 
Mills, Ine. H. J. Bristol 
New Haven Board & Carton Co., The 
New Haven 

*aper Box Co. (folding) 
Montville 


Robertson 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co. Bridgeport 
M. Backers’ Sons, Ine, Wallingford 


Paper Clips 


H. C. Cook Co., The (steel) Ansonia 


Paper Fasteners 
Oakville Co. Div, Scovill Mfg. Co. Oakville 


Paper Mill Machinery ¥ 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. Ansonia 


Paper Products 
Nu-Wipe, Ine. (toweling, dusting, polish- 
ing, finishing, packaging) Plainville 


Paper—Shredded 
Nielsen & Sons, Inc., John R. 
South Windsor 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co. (Climax-Lowell) Div. 
Mystic 


Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co. (Climax-Lowell) Div. 
Mystic 


Parking Meters 


Rhodes, Ine., M. H, Hartford 


Parts 

Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (ammuni- 
tion, electric instrument, electrical ap- 
pliance, fountain pen, instrument, light- 
ing fixture, ordnance, ete.—blanked, 
stamped, formed, drawn, re-drawn, 
forged, screw machined, headed, pointed, 
finished) Waterbury 

Torrington Co., The Torrington 


Parts and Assemblies 
Custom Products Corp Bridgeport 
Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg. Co. 
Bridgeport 


Perfumes 


Chesebrough-Pond’s, Ine, Clinton 


Personnel Consultants 
Advancement Opportunities 
Snelling & Snelling 
Wirth Management Company 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Wilton 


Personnel Recruiting 
Administrative-Technical Personnel Service 
(executive) Hartford 
Advancement Opportunities Hartford 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B. Hendrix Co., The New Haven 


Phosphate Coating 
Black Oxide, Ine. New Britain 


Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company, The Waterbury 
Miller Company, The (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., The Thomaston 
Waterbury Rolling Mills, Ine. (sheets, 
strips, rolls) Waterbury 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Co., The Bridgeport 


Photo Engraving 
Dowd, Wyllie & Olson, Ine. Hartford 
Wilcox Photo Engraving Co., Ine. 
New Haven 


Photocopy Equipment and Supplies 
7. 


Ludwig, Ine., F. ¢ Old Saybrook 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company, Ine, Plainville 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co., Ine. (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 


Piano Supplies 


Pratt Read & Co. (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
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Pillow Blocks 
New Departure Div. of General Motors 
(ball) Bristol 


Pins 
CEM Company (“Spirol’) Danielson 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 

Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Oakville Co. Div. Scovill Mfg. Co. (safety 
& straight) Oakville 
Star Pin Co., The (straight and safety) 
Shelton 

Torrington Co., The (Dowel & Taper) 
Torrington 


Pins—Common 
Dorset-Rex, Ine., Subsidiary of 
Frary & Clark 
Union Pin Co., The 


Landers, 
Thomaston 
Winsted 


Pins—Plastic Heads 


Union Pin Co., The Winsted 


Pipe 
American Brass Co., The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 
Chase Brass & Copper Co, (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Howard Co. (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Pipe Fittings 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co. Branford 


Pipe Organs 


Austin Organs, Ine, Hartford 


Pipe Plugs 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div, of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 


Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 


Pistols & Revolvers 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Hartford 


Plant Protection 
Interstate Industrial Protection Co. 
Bridgeport 


Plastic Blister Packaging 
Commerce Packaging Corporation (ball 
bearings & small parts) Stamford 


Plastic Bottles 


Plax Corporation Bloomfield 


Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co., The 
West Willington 


Plastic Engraving 
New England Engraving Co. Div. of Dura 
Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 
Salisbury Products. Ine. Lakeville 


Plastic Extruders 
Danielson Mfg. Co., The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 
Jessall Plastics Div. of The Electric 
Storage Battery Co. Kensington 


Plastic Fabrication 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 
Fabricon Corp. Unionville 
New England Rack Co., Inc. (hood & duct 
systems, tanks, etc.) Hamden 
Salisbury Products, Ine. Lakeville 


Plastic Film & Sheet Materials 
Gilman Brothers Co., The Gilman 
Plax Corporation Bloomfield 


Plastic Forming 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 


Plastic Lining Equipment 
Enthone, Inc. New Haven 


Plastic Material 
Dura Plastics of New York, Ine. (sheet, 
rod & tube) Westport 


Plastic Molders 

B & B Plastics, Ine. 

Butterfield, Inc. T. F. 
Coggins Mfg. Co., The J. B. Meriden 
Conn. Plastics Waterbury 
Danielson Mfg. Co., The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 
Engineered Plastics, Ine. Watertown 
Plastic Molding Corporation Sandy Hook 
Rogers Mfg. Co., The Rockfall 
Specialty Plastics Corp (custom) Shelton 
Stanley Chemical Co., The East Berlin 


Oakville 
Naugatuck 
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U. S. Plastic Molding Corp. 
Waterbury Companies, Inc, 
Waterbury Mfg. Co., The 


Wallingford 
Wat rbury 
Watertown 


Plastic Packages 
Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc. (plastic 
trays) Montville 


Plastic Pipe and Fittings 
Danielson Mfg. Co... The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 
Enthone, Inc. New Haven 


Plastic Printing Plates 


Lockwood Sons, Inc., Wm. H. Hartford 


Plastic Rod 
Danielson Mfg. Co. The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 


Plastic Strip 
Danielson Mfg. Co. The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 


Plastic Tubing 
Danielson Mfg. Co. The (nylon and other 
engineering plastics) Danielson 


Plastic Wire Coating Materials 
Electronic Rubber Co. Stamford 


Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co. Naugatuck 
(Advt.) 


Plastics & Resins 
American Cyanamid Co., Plastics & 
Resins Div, Wallingford 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Crown Tool & Die Co., Ine, Bridgeport 


Plasticrete Block 
Plasticrete Corp. Hamden, Hartford, 
North Haven, Waterbury, Willimantic 


Platers 
Acme Chromium Plating Co. New Haven 
Christie Plating Co. Groton 
Chromium Process Company, The (Chrom- 
ium Plating only) Shelton 
Water Plating Company Waterbury 


Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
Enthone, Ine., New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co., The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Plating 
Christie Plating Co., The (including lead 
plating) Groton 
Giering Metal Finishing, Inc. Hamden 
Roberts Plating Company Naugatuck 
Superior Plating Co. Bridgeport 
Tec-Plate, Ine. Windsor Locks 


Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone, Ine. New Haven 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The Seymour 


: Plating Racks 5 
New England Rack Co., Ine. (anodizing, 
conveyor, etc.) Hamden 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
McGuire Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 


Pneumatic Conveyors 


Spencer Turbine Co., The Hartford 


Pole Line Hardware 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co. Branford 


Police Equipment 


The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co. 
Hartford 


Polishing 
C. & E. Metal Finishing Co. Hartford 
Mirror Polishing & Plating Co., Ine. 
Waterbury 


Postage Meters 
Pitney Bowes, Ine. 


Stamford 


Potentiometers—Electronic 
Bristol Company, The Waterbury 


Power Wrenches 


Cushman Chuck Co, (chucks) Hartford 
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Precision Machining 
Nationa! Tool & Die Co. Hartford 
Precision Machine Tool Spindles 
Whiton Manufacturing Co. (for milling, 
grinding, boring & drilling) Farmington 


Precision Manufacturing 
American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Div. of 

Standard Screw Co, Hartford 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 


Precision Revolving Machinery 
Whiton Manufacturing Co. Farmington 


Precision Sheet Metal Fabrication 
Milford Fabricating Co. Milford 


Precision Springs & Wire Forms 


Rowley Spring Co., Ine., The Bristol 
Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies, Ine. Waterbury 





Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (‘“‘Cuprinol’’) 


(“Cellu-san’’) 
Pressboard 
Case Brothers, Ine. (genuine) Manchester 
Case & Risley Press Paper Co. (genuine) 


Simsbury 


Oneco 

Presses 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ine. (Hydraulic) 
Ansonia 


Presses—Power 
Pneumatic Application Co.. The (moderni- 
zation of presses through conversion to 
Wichita Air Clutch operation) Simsbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Div. of Textron, Ine, Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co. Div. Mersick Industries, 
Ine. South Norwalk 


Rolock, Ine, Fairfield 
Whitlock Mfg. Co., The Hartford 
Printing 
Allied Printing Service, Ine. Manchester 


Bussmann Press, Ine. New Haven 
City Printing Co., The New Haven 
Connecticut Printers, Ine. Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation, The Waterbury 
Hildreth Press Bristol 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers, Ine. New Haven 
Miller-Johnson, Ine. Meriden 
Taylor & Greenough Co., The Wethersfield 
lypo Press (and Lithographing) Bridgeport 
T. B. Simonds, Ine. Hartford 
\. D. Steinbach & Sons New Haven 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 


; Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Printing Plates 
Ads, Inc., Div. CSW Plastic Types, Ine. 
(mats services) Rocky Hill 
Lockwood Sons, Ine., Wm. H. Hartford 


; Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storek Company, Ine., The 
(engraved) Norwich 


Printing—Silk Screen 


Ad-Craft Displays, Ine. Bloomfield 


Production 
House Co., N. E. (Assembly, Stampings, 
Drilling & Tapping) East Hampton 


- Production Control Equipment 
Ripley Company, Ine. Middletown 
Wassell Organization, Ine. Westport 


, Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div. United Aircraft 
Corp. (propellers and other aircraft equip- 
ment) Windsor Locks 


Ec Protective Coatings 
Harrison Company, The A. S. (waxes) 
South Norwalk 


Public Relations Counsel 


Brunelle Co., The Charles Hartford 
Publicity Services 

Brunelle Co., The Charles Hartford 

Watson-Manning Advertising Stratford 
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, Publishers 
O'Toole & Sons, Inc., The Stamford 
Pumps 
Aslop Engineering Co. Milldale 
Sonic Engineering Co. Stamford 


Sump Pumps, Ine. (Deep-well electro-sub- 
mersible) Stamford 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries, Inc. New Haven 


Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The (ticket & 
cloth) New Haven 


Purchasing Service—Industrial 
Hartz-Miller Associates Meriden 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co., The Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol Co., The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Radar Speed Meters 
Automatic Signal Div. Eastern Industries, 
Ine. Norwalk 


Radiation—Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co. West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company, The 
New Haven 
Vulean Radiator Co., The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 


Radiation Shielding Products 
Ray Proof Corporation Stamford 


Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co. New Haven 


Ratchet Offset Screw Driver 
Chapman Co., J, W. Durham 


Rayon Staple Fiber 
Hartford Fibres Co. div Bigelow Sanford Co. 
Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 
Newington 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (all types) 
West Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Ine. (all types carbide 
and HSS) West Hartford 


Reamers—Helical 


Gammons-Hoaglund Co., The Manchester 
Reamers—Machine 
Gammons-Hoaglund Co., The Manchester 
Reamers—Taper 
Gammons-Hoaglund Co., The Manchester 


Record Equipment 
Wassell Organization, Inc., (filing equipment) 
Westport 


Recorders 
Bristol Co., The (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Waterbury 


Recording Machines 


Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


Reduction Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp., The New Haven 


Reels—W ooden 
Bridge Mfg. Co., The (for wire and cable) 
Hazardville 


Refractories 
Howard Company New Haven 
Mullite Works Refractories Div. H. K. Porter 
Co., Ine. Shelton 


Refrigeration 
Dunham-Bush, Ine. West Hartford 
Refrigeration Condensing Units 
Brunner Division of Dunham-Bush, Ine. 

West Hartford 


Refrigeration Service 
Hartford Refrigeration Service, Inc. Hartford 


Relays 


Allied Control, Ine. Plantsville 


Rental 
HB Motion Picture Service (audio-visual 
equip.—all types) New Haven 
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SERVICES 


Research and Development 
Continental Engineering Corporation 
Farmington 
Raymond Engineering Laboratories (Elec- 
tro-Mechanical) Middletown 
Research & Development Designers, Ince. 
Middletown 
Sperry Products Co., Div. Howe Sound Co. 
(Ultrasonic) Danbury 


Resistance Wire 
Cc. O. Jeliff Mfg. Co., The (nickel chromium, 
copper nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 
Southport 


Kanathal Corporation, The Stamford 


Respirators 
American Optical Company, Safety Products 


Division Putnam 
Retainers 

Lacey Manufacturing Co., The (precision ball 

bearing) Bridgeport 


Rigid Plastic Sheet Material 


Gilman Brothers Company, The Gilman 


Riveting Machines 

Grant Mfg. & Machine Co., The Bridgeport 
Linley Brothers Company Bridgeport 

Patent Button Co., The (automatic) 
Waterbury 
Ripley Company, Ine. Middletown 
H. P. Townsend Manufacturing Co., The 
Elmwood 


Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co. Milldale 
Dorset-Rex, Ine., Subsidiary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark Thomaston 


Milford Rivet & Machine Co., The Milford 
Rivet Setting Machines 
Milford Rivet & Machine Co., The Milford 


Rods 
American Brass Company, The _ (copper, 
brass, bronze) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp., The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, etc.) Waterbury 


Rollers—Bituminous Paving 
Gabb Special Products Div. E. Horton & Son 
Company Windsor Locks 


Rolled Shapes 
Cowles & Co., C. (and mouldings) New Haven 


Rolling Mills & Equipment 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Precision Methods & Machines, Ine. 
Waterbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Division of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


; Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Ine (Chilled 
and Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Rotary Files 


Atrax Company, The (carbide) Newington 


Routers 
Atrax Company, The (solid carbide) 
Newington 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co. Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co., The (“Fac- 
tice” Vuleanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubber Drug Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 


Rubber Footwear 


Goodyear Rubber Co., The Middletown 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co, (coating, impregnating and 
adhesive compounds) Naugatuck 


Rubber Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. Ansonia 
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CONNECTICUT 


Rubber—Molded Specialties 
Airex Rubber Prod. Corp. Portland 
Associated Gaskets, Inc. Bridgeport 
Bond Rubber Corporation Derby 
Wasley Products, Inc. Plainville 


Rubber Products 


Airex Rubber Prod. Corp. Portland 


Rubber Printing Plates 
ADS, Inc., Div. CSW Plastic Types, Ine. 
Hartford 


Lockwood Sons, Inc., Wm. H. Hartford 


Rubber Products—Mechanical 
Associated Gaskets, Ine. Bridgeport 
Auburn Mfg. Co., The (washers, gaskets, 

molded parts) Middletown 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co. Naugatuck 


Rubber Specialties 


Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 


Rubberized Fabrics 


Duro-Gloss Rubber Co., The New Haven 


Rubbers 
Naugatuck Chemical Div. U. S. Rubber Co. 
(synthetic rubbers and latex) Naugatuck 


Rust Preventives 
Anderson Oil and Chemical Company, Inc. 
Portland 
Enthone, Ine. New Haven 
Rust Removers 


Enthone, Ine. New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co. 
Hartford 


Safety Belts 

Russell Mfg. Co. Middletown 
Safety Clothing 

American Optical Company Safety Products 

Division Putnam 


Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co., The (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Sales Promotion 
Langeler-Stevens, Ine. Orange 
Salvage Service 

Walton Co., The (broken tools extracted) 
West Hartford 


Saw Blades—Hack 


Capewell Mfg. Co., The Hartford 


Saw Blades—Hack & Band 
Capewell Manvfacturing Company Hartford 
Thompson & Son Co., The Henry G. 

New Haven 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg. Co. New Haven 
Capewell Manufacturing Co., The Hartford 


Saws—Hole 
Capewell Manufacturing Co., The Hartford 
Thompson & Son Co., The Henry G. 
New Haven 


Sawdust 
Nielson & Sons, Inec., John R. (graded 
hardwood and softwood) South Windsor 


Scissors 


Acme Shear Company, The Bridgeport 


Screeus 


Norlee Aluminum Prod. Corp. Bloomfield 


Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros. Mfg. Co., The (small for 
bottles) Derby 


Screw Machines 


H. P. Townsend Mfg. Co., The Elmwood 
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PRODUCTS 


Screw Machine Products 
Accurate Screw Products, Inc. (B & 8S 
Swiss & Davenports) Southington 
American Standard Products, Inc. Hartford 
Apex Tool Co., Inc., The Bridgeport 
Auto Electric Screw Machine Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport 
Brown Manufacturing Co. (up to 144” capac- 
ity) Plainville 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp., The 
New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products, Ine, Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co. Hartford 
Garthwait Mfg. Co., A. FE. (up to and inel. 
14," Waterbury 
Greist Mfg. Co., The (up to 144” capacity) 
New Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of Stand 
ard Screw (up to 5” capacity) Hartford 
Horberg Grinding Industries, Ine., (heat 
treated and ground type only) Bridgeport 
Stanley Humason, Inc. Forestville 
Independent Screw Company (up to and 
incl. 1144” capacity) West Hartford 
Junior Serew Machine Products, Ine. 
West Haven 
Lowe Mfg. Co., The Wethersfield 
Main Screw Machine Products (davenport 
& automatics exclusively) Waterbury 
Mayflower Manufacturing Co. Unionville 
National Automatic Products Company, The 
Berlin 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Haven Screw Machine Prods, Ine. (up 
to 1144” capacity) Milford 
Newton Screw Machine Prods. Co. Plainville 
Olson Brothers Company (up to %” capac- 
ity) Plainville 
Olson & Sons, R. P. Southington 
Products Design & Mfg. Corp (precision) 
Newington 
Seovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
United Screw Machine Co. Thomaston 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co. 
(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) 
Waterbury 


Wheeler & Son, Inc., Frank Meriden 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company, Inc. (Circular 
Form Tools) Hartford 
Cambridge Specialty Co., Inc. (flat & 
circular form tools) Kensington 
Quaker Tool (H.S. cir. form tools) 
Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. (Reamers, Taps, 
Dies, Blades and Knurls) West Hartford 


Screws 
Allen Mfg. Co., The 
American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Serew Works Hartford 
Bristol Company, The (socket set and 
socket cap screws) Waterbury 
Clark Bros, Bolt Co., Inc. (cap and lag) 
Milldale 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Seovill Manufacturing Co. Waterbury 
Superior Manufacturing Co., The Winsted 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 


Bloomfield 


Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Co., The Bloomfield 
Bristol Co. The Waterbury 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div. of 
Standard Screw Co. Hartford 


Screw Stock 
Driscoll Wire Co., The (steel) Shelton 
Screw Threads—Inserts 


Heli-Coil Corp. Danbury 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages, Ine. (“Counterboy,” 
“Tape-Shooter,” “Big Inch") Shelton 
Derby Sealers, Inc. (gummed and pressure- 
sensitive tapes) Derby 


Seals 
Russell Mfg. Co. (for oven doors and fire 
bulkheads) Middletown 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg. Co., The (Sewing Machine 
attachments) New Haven 
Singer Manufacturing Co. The (industrial) 
Bridgeport 


Sharpeners 
Gorn Electric Co., Inc. (electric knife and 
scissors) Stamford 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co., The (houschold) 
Bridgeport 


AN D 


SERVICES 


Sheet Metal Products 

American Brass Co., The (brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (security boxes, fitted 

tool boxes, tackle boxes, displays) 
Durham 

Parsons Co., Ine., W. A, (fabricators) 
Durham 

Precision Sheet Metal Fabrication Diy, 
Bar-Plate Mfg. Co., Ine. Orange 
United Manufacturing Co. Div. of the Ww, 
L. Maxson Corp. Hamden 


Sheet Metal Stampings 

American Brass Co.. The Waterbury 
American Buckle Co., The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg., Inc., The Naugatuck 
Dorset-Rex, Ine., Subsidiary of Landers, 

Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. (aluminum, 

brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver, steel 

and other metals and alloys) Waterbury 
Terryville Manufacturing Co. Terryville 


Sheet Steel 

Dolan Steel Co., Ine. Bridgeport 
Shell Cores 

Victors Brass Foundry, Ine. Guilford 
Shell Molding 

Victors Brass Foundry, Ine. Guilford 

Shells 

Lakewood Metal Products, Inc. (all metals) 

Waterbury 

Salem Mfg. Co. Prospect 
Seovill Manufacturing Co. (aluminum, 

brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver— 

drawn, stamped—electric socket, screw) 

Waterbury 

Terryville Manufacturing Co.  Terryville 

Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Co., Ine. 

Waterbury 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company, The Hartford 


Signals 
H, C. Cook Co., The (for card files) 
Ansonia 


Signs 
Ad-Craft Displays, Ine, (all types, quan- 
tity only) Bloomfield 
Leonard Sign Co. (neon & factory identi- 
fication) Hartford 


Silk Screen Process Printing 
Ad-Craft Displays, Ine. Bloomfield 
Norton Co., R. H. New Haven 
Sirocco Screen” prints New Haven 
Stifel & Kufta, Ine. New Britain 


Silk Screening on Metal 
Ad-Craft Displays, Ine. Bloomfield 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (Displays and Specialties 
to order) Durham 


Silverware 

Wallace Silversmiths, Ine. Wallingford 
Simulators 

Reflectone Electronics, Ine. Stamford 

Sintered Metal Products 
American Sintering Div. of Engineered 
Plastics, Inc. (Powder Metal Parts) 

Watertown 

Raybestos Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Ine. Bridgeport 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Co. Waterbury 


Slide Fasteners 
G, E. Prentice Mfg. Co., The Kensington 
Scovill Mfg. Co. (GRIP?VER zippers) 
Waterbury 


Smoke Stacks R 
Norwalk Tank Co. Div. Mersick Industries, 
Ine. South Norwalk 


Snap Fasteners 
Patent Button Co., The Waterbury 
Secovill Mfg. Co. (GRIPUV’ER snap fasten- 
ers) Waterbury 


Snapout and Continuous Forms 
Connecticut Printers, Ine. Hartford 
Soap 
Fuller Brush Co., The (personal, household 
and industrial) East Hartford 


Socket Cap Screws 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp. West Hartford 


Socket Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp. West Hartford 
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Socket Screw Keys 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp. West Hartford 


Socket Set Screws 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp. West Hartford 


Socket Shoulder Screws 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp. West Hartford 


Sound Equipment 
Vineo Electronics Corp. New Haven 


Spanner Nuts 
MeMellon Bros., Ine. Bridgeport 
Special Machinery 

Banthin Enginering Co. (complete and/or 

arts) Bridgeport 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ine, Ansonia 

Federal Machine & Tool Co, Bristol 

Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Hartford Special Machinery Co., The 

Hartford 

H. P. Townsend Mfg. Co., The Elmwood 

Lacey Mfg. Co., The Bridgeport 

Natienal Sheradizing Machine Co. (man- 

drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 

Hartford 

Tucker Machine Co. New Haven 


Special Machining 
Superior Steel Products Corp. Cheshire 
Special Parts 

American Standard Products, Ine. Hartford 
Custom Products Corp Bridgeport 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Greist Mfg, Co.. The (small machines, es- 
pecially precision stampings) New Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Company Div. 


of Standard Screw Co. Hartford 
Torrington Co,., The Torrington 


Specialties—Wire 


J. C. Products, Ine. Higganum 


Spline Milling Machines 


Townsend Mfg. Co., The HP Elmwood 


Sporting Goods 
Seamless Rubber Co. New Haven 


Spotwelding 
Spotwelders, Ine. (aluminum, steel, mag- 
nesium, titanium & alloys) Stratford 


Spouts 
Waterbury Companies, Ine. (for Lighter 
Fluids and Light Oils) Waterbury 


Spray Painting 
Stamford Polishing & Plating Corp. 
Stamford 


Spray Painting Equipment & Supplies 
Lea Manufacturing Co., The Waterbury 


eg Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Mfg. Co., The Torrington 


a Spring Presses 
Townsend Mfg. Co., The H. P. Elmwood 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Div. American Chain 
& Cable Company, Ine. Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
Barnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 
,, spring Corp. Bristol 
Terryville Manufacturing Co. Terryville 


se Springs 
CE-JA Springs, Ine. (coil & torsion) 
Newington 


Springs—Coil & Flat 
Barnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 


Spring Corp. Bristol 
Barrett Co., William L. Bristol 
Bristol Spring Mfg. Co. Plainville 


Foursome Mfg. Co. Bristol 
Newcomb Spring Corp., The Southington 
New England Spring Mfg. Co. Unionville 
Peck Spring Co., The Plainville 
Stanley Humason, Ine. Forestville 


: Springs—Flat 
Atlantic Precision Spring Co. Forestville 
Barnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 


Spring Corp. Bristol 
Bristol Spring Mfg. Co. Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co. Bristol 
Stanley Humason, Inc. Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg. Co. Unionville 
Peck Spring Co. Plainville 

(Advt.) 
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PRODUCTS 


Springs—Wire 
Banner Spring Corporation Hartford 
Barnes Co. The Wallace Div. Associated 


Spring Corp. Bristol 
Bernston Co., J. W. Plainville 
Bristol Spring Mfg. Co. Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corp., The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corp., The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co. Bristol 
Stanley Humason, Ine. Forestville 
Neweomb Spring Corp., The Southington 
New England Spring Mfg. Co. Unionville 
Peck Spring Co. Plainville 
D. R. Templeman Co. (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 


Springs—Wire 
Everett Co., Ine, (coil and torsion) 
New Britain 
Terry Spring Company Terryville 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
Peck Spring Co. Plainville 
Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Co., The Waterbury 


Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg., Inc., The Naugatuck 
Dorset-Rex, Ine., Subsidiary of Landers, 


Frary & Clark Thomaston 
Laminated Shim Co., Ine. Glenbrook 
Foursome Manufacturing Co. Bristol 


Lacey Mfg. Co., The (precision sheet 
metal) Bridgeport 
Prentice Mfg. Co., The G. E. Kensington 
Seovill Mfg. Co, (aluminum, brass, bronze, 
copper, nickel silver, steel and = other 
metals and alloys—automotive, electrical, 

radio, ete.—deep drawn, enameled) 
Waterbury 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 


Stam pings—Small 
jarnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 


Spring Corp. Bristol 
Barrett Co., William L. Bristol 
Bristol Spring Mfg. Co. Plainville 


Greist Mfg. Co., The New Haven 
Laminated Shim Company, Inc. Glenbrook 


Stanley Humason, Ine. Forestville 
Waterbury Companies, Ine. Waterbury 
Wire Form, Ine. Milldale 
Waterbury Pressed Metal Co, Waterbury 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg, Co., The (steel) 
New Haven 


Parker-Hartford Corp. (steel) Hartford 
Schwab & Company (steel) Bridgeport 
Stamped Assemblies 
Cowles & Co., C. New Haven 
Stationary Specialties 
American Brass Co., The Waterbury 
Steam Turbines 
Whiton Machine Co. New London 
Steel Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co. Branford 


New England Alloy Casting Corp. (carbon, 

low alloy and stainless steel castings) 

Hartford 

Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co. Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 

Barnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 


Spring Corp. Bristol 
Detroit Steel Corporation Hamden 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Seymour Mfg. Co., The Seymour 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels Wallingford 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip 
Detroit Steel Corporation Hamden 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel Flanges 
Ideal Forging Corp. (stainless) 
Southington 


Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg. Co. (sheets products to 
order) Durham 


Steel—Ground Flat Stock 
Thompson & Son Co., The Henry G. 
New Haven 


A N D 


SERVICES 





Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co., The 
Milford 


Steel—Stainless Alloy and Carbon 


Frasse & Co., Inc., Peter A. Hartford 
Steel Stamps 
Cooney Engraving Co. Branford 
Stereotypes 
New Haven Electrotype Div. Electro- 
graphie Corp. New Haven 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
H. C. Thompson Clock Co., The Bristol 


Storage Batteries 
R. A. E. Storage Battery Mfg. Co. 
Glastonbury 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Mfg. Co., The (textile, industrial, 
skate, carriage) Middletown 


Strip Steel 


Detroit Steel Corp. New Haven 


Dolan Steel Company, Ine. Bridgeport 
Structural Mouldings 
Leed Co., The H. A. Hamden 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co. Waterbury 


Super Refractories 
Mullite Works Refractories Div. H. K. 
Porter Co., Ine. Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceway & Fittings 
Wiremold Company, The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co., Ine. 
East Killingly 


Swaging Machinery 
Fenn Mfg. Co., The Newington 
Torrington Co., The Torrington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machinery 
Co., The, Div. of Textron, Inc. Waterbury 


Sweeping Compounds 
Nielson & Sons, Ine., John R. 
South Windsor 





Switches 
Allied Control Co., Ine. (subminiature, 
toggle & pushbutton) Plantsville 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co. Div. Cerro 
de Pasco Corp. (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Tableware—Stainless Steel 
Wallace Silversmiths, Ince. Wallingford 


Tableware—Sterling Silver 
Wallace Silversmiths, Ine. Wallingford 


Tabulating Equipment—Manual 


Denominator Company, Inc. Woodbury 
Veeder-Root, Incorporated Hartford 
Tanks 
Alsop Engineering Co. Milldale 
Bigelow Co., The (steel) New Haven 
Comeo, Ine. Div. of Enthone, Ine. (steel, 
alloy and lined) New Haven 
Connecticut Welders, Ine. (steel, alloy & 
lined) Wallingford 
Enthone, Ine, New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co. Div. Mersick Industries, 
Ine. South Norwalk 
Rolock, Ine. (Alloy) Fairfield 


Storts Welding Co. (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Tape 
Russell Mfg. Co. (Glass Electrical Insulat- 
ing Tapes, Glass Fabrics for Plastic 
Moulding) Middletown 


Tape Machines 
Better Packages, Inc. (Manual and electric 
models for case taping) Shelton 
Derby Sealers, Inc. (manual and electric 
models) Derby 


Taps 
Hanson-Whitney Co., The Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Tap, Drill & Stud Removal 
Walton Co., The West Hartford 
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Tap Extractors 
Walton Co., The (and extensions) 
West Hartford 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co., Ine, Moodus 
Technical Writing 


Watson-Manning Advertising Stratford 


Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co., The Waterbury 


Television—Radio 
Junior Serew Machine Products, Ine, 
West Haven 


Temperature Controllers 


Electronic Controls, Ine. Stamford 


Terminals 
Waterbury Companies, Ince. Waterbury 
Testers—Insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Testers—Nondestructive, Ultrasonic 
Branson Instrument, Ine. Stamford 
Sperry Products Co., Div. of Howe Sound Co. 

(Ultrasonic, X-ray and magnetic particle) 
Danbury 


Testing 
American Metaseal, Inc. (pressure) Hamden 


Testing Services 
Sperry Products Co., Div. of Howe Sound Co. 
(Ultrasonic, X-ray and magnetic particle) 
Danbury 


Textile Printing Gums 
Polymer Industries, Ince. Springdale 


Textile Processors 


Amerbelle Corporation Rockville 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co., The (recording and automatic 
control) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc, Stratford 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co., The (plain or tinned 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Thread 
American Thread Co., The 
Belding Heminway Corticelli 


Willimantic 
Putnam 


Threading 
Products Design & Mfg. Corp, Newington 


Thread Chasers 
Geometric Tool Div., Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp. New Haven 


Thread Gages 
Hanson-Whitney Co., The 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. 


Hartford 
West Hartford 


Thread Milling 


MeMellon Bros. Ine. Bridgeport 


Thread Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. West Hartford 


Thread Repair Kits 

Heli-Coil Corp. Danbury 
Thread Rolling Machinery 

Hartford Special Machinery Co. (flat die) 

Hartford 

Shuster Wire Machine Div, Mettler Machine 

Tool, Ine. New Haven 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 

The, Div, of Textron, Ine. Waterbury 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg. & Machine Co., The (double 
end automatic) Bridgeport 


Timers, Interval 
A. W. Haydon Co., The Waterbury 
H. C. Thompson Clock Co., The Bristol 
Cramer Controls Corp., The Centerbrook 
Rhodes, Inc., M. H. Hartford 


Timing Devices 

B & N Tool & Engineering Co. (develop- 

ment and model work) Thomaston 
Cramer Controls Corp., The Centerbrook 
A. W. Haydon Co., The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
Rhodes, Inc., M. H. Hartford 
United States Time Corp., The Waterbury 
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PRODUCTS 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A. W. Haydon Co., The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
M. H. Rhodes, Ine. Hartford 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co., The (non-ferrous 
metals in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div. North & Judd Mfg. 
Co. Middletown 


Tissue 
Sanitary Paper Mills, Ine. (Dovalettes 
facial, bathroom and handkerchiefs) 
East Hartford 


Tires 
Armstrong Rubber Co., The West Haven 


Toiletries 


Chesebrough-Pond’s, Ine. Clinton 


Tool Chests 


Vanderman Mfg. Co., The Willimantic 


Tool Hardening 
Commercial Metal Treating Co. Bridgeport 


Tools 
B & N Tool & Engineering Co. (dies, jigs, 
fixtures, sub-press and progressive) 
Thomaston 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The (rubber 
workers) 141 Brewery St. New Haven 


Tool Designers 
Research & Development Designers, Ine. 
Middletown 


Tools & Dies 
Metropolitan Tool & Die 
Lacey Mfg. Co., The 
Moore Special Tool Co. 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Greist Mfg. Co., The New Haven 


Tools, Dies, Jigs & Fixtures 
Fairfield Tool Co., Inc., The Bridgeport 
Lyons Tool & Die (modelwork, jig boring) 

Meriden 
Otterbein Co., J. A. Middletown 
RSV Engineering Co. (gages) Wethersfield 
Telke Tool & Die Mfg. Co. Kensington 


Tools, Fixtures, Gauges 
Fredericks Tool Co., J. F. West Hartford 


Totalizers 


Reflectone Electronics, Inc. Stamford 


Toys 
Geo. S. Scott Mfg. Co., The 


Wallingford 
Gilbert Co., The A. C. New Haven 
Gong Bell Mfg. Co. fast -Hampton 
N. N. Hill Brass Co., The Sast Hampton 
Terryville Mfg. Co. (stampings for) 
Terryville 
Wallingford 
Waterbury 


U. S. Plastic Molding Corp. 
Waterbury Companies, Ine. 


Traffic Signal Controls 
Automatic Signal Div. Eastern Indastries, 
Ine. Norwalk 


Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International 
Harvester Truck chassis and “Metro” 
bodies) Bridgeport 


Truck—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co. The 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardward Co., The (lift) Stamford 


Stamford 


ube Clip 
Weimann Bros. Mite Co., "The (for collap- 
sible tubes) Derby 


Tube Fittings 
Seovill Manufacturing Co. (UNIFLARE 
flared tube and LOXIT compression 
tube) Waterbury 


Tubers 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard 
Divisions of Franklin Research Corp. 
Mystic 


Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp., The New London 


A N D 
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Tubing 

American Brass Co., The (brass & copper) 
Wate rbury 

G & O Manufacturing Co, (finned) 
New Haven 

Scovill Mfg. Co. (Brass and Copper) 
Wat rbury 
Wallingford Steel Co., The (stainless and 
super metals) Wallingford 


Tubing—Carbon and Stainless Sicel 
Frasse & Co., Inc., Peter A. Hartford 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co., Metal Hose Branch 
Waterbury 


s Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Co., The Waterbury 
Scovill Mfg. Co. Waterbury 


Tumbling Barrels and Accessories 
Nielsen & Sons, Inec., John R. 
South Windsor 


Tumbling Equipment and Supplies 
Esbee Barrel Finishing Corp. Byram 


Tumbling Service 


Esbee Barrel Finishing Corp. Meriden 


Turntables 
Macton Machinery Co., Inc. (industrial & 
display) Stamford 


Typewriters 
Royal McBee Corp. 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Royal McBee Corp. Hartford 
and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co, (Climax-Lowell Div.) 
Mystic 


Uniforms 


Magson Uniform Co. Kensington 


Utrasonic Equipment 
Harris Transducer Corp., Sub. of General 
Instrument Corp. Woodbury 
Branson Ultrasonic Corp. Stamford 


Underwater Equipment 
Seamless Rubber Co. New Haven 


Universal Joints 
Gray and Prior Machine Co. (for 
machinery) Hartford 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Products Co. Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corp. Old Greenwich 
Spencer Turbine Co., The Hartford 


acuum Coating 


Illuminized Finish Co. Cromwell 


Vacuum Metallizing 


Aluminized Finish & Mfg. Co. Cromwell 


Valves 
Jenkins Bros. Bridgeport 
Rockwell Co., W. 8. (Butterfly) Fairfield 


Valves—Aircraft 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div. Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co. Milford 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg. Co. New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc. Stratford © 


Valves—Solenoid 
Allied Control Co., Ine. Plantsville 
Skinner Electric Valve Div. of The Skin- 
ner Chuck Co, New Britain 


Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg. Co. 
Bridgeport 
Subsidiary of Landers, 
Thomaston 
Waterbury 


Dorset-Rex, Inc., 
Frary & Clark 
Seovill Mfg. Co. 
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Velvets 
American Velvet Co. (owned and operated 
by A. Wimpfheimer & Bros., Inc.) 
, Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg. Co., Inc., The 
Willimantic 


Venetian Blinds 


Findell Mfg. Co. Manchester 
Jennings Co., The 8S. Barry New Haven 


Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Co. Plainville 


Vibration Detection Equipment 
Advanced Electronics, Ine. Rocky Hill 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
Branford Co., The (industrial) New Britain 
Vinyl Extrusion & Moulding Compounds 
Electronic Rubber Co. Stamford 


Vise Fixtures 
Dery & Sons Tool & Die Co., A, L. 
Pine Meadow 


Vise Jaws 


Dery & Sons Tool & Die Co., A. L, 
(gang with loading trays) Pine Meadow 


Vises 
Fenn Manufacturing Co., The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Newington 
Vanderman Mfg. Co., The (Combination 
Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Wall Paper 
Stamford Wall Paper Co., Inc. Stamford 


Washers 
American Felt Co. (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Mfg. Co., The (all materials) 
Middletown 
Fabricon Corp. Unionville 
Terryville Mfg. Co. (Made to order—all 
metals) Terryville 


Washers—Felt 
Chas, W. House & Sons, Inc, (Mills & 
Cutting Plant) Unionville 


Watches 
E. Ingraham Co., The Bristol 
United States Time Corp., The Waterbury 


Washers—Precision 
Laminated Shim Company, Inc. Glenbrook 


Water Deionizers 


Penfield Mfg. Co. Meriden 


Water Heaters 
Whitlock Mfg. Co., The (instantaneous & 
storage) Hartford 


Water Heaters—Electric 


Bauer & Company, Inc. Hartford 


Waxes 
Fuller Brush Co., The (liquid and paste 
for floor and furniture) East Hartford 
Harrison Company, The A. S, (and other 
protective coatings) South Norwalk 


Webbing 


Russell Mfg. Co. (Webbing for Safety Seat 
Belts—all types of webbing) Middietown 


Welding 

Aircraft Welding & Mfg. Co., Ine. (alumi- 

hum, stainless steel, magnesium) 
es Hartford 
Ansonia Steel Fabrication Co. Ine. (steel, 
Stainless steel and aluminum fabrication) 
e : , Ansonia 
onnecticut Welders, Inc. (fabrication & 
Ine airs) z Wallingford 
ndustrial Welding Co. (Equipment Manu- 
gfteturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Storts Welding Company (tanks, coils & 
reation) ‘ Meriden 
ag Alloy Welding & Mfg. Co., Ine. (nu- 

clear, missile and aircraft type) 
Glastonbury 
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Welding—Lead 
Connecticut Welders, Inc, (tanks & coils) 
Wallingford 
Lead Products, Ine. (tanks & fabrication) 
Manchester 
Storts Weding Company (tanks, coils 
anodes) Meriden 


Welding—Lead Bricks 
Lead Products, Ine. Manchester 


Welding Rods 
American Brass Co. The Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co., The (brass & bronze) 
Bristol 


Welding Solder 
Lead Products, Inc. (wire, bar and cakes 
and babbits) Manchester 


Wells 
Church Co., The Stephen B. Seymour 
Wheel Dressers—Diamonds _ 
Russell, Ine., R. Newington 


Wicks 
Auburn Mfg. Co., The (felt, asbestos) 
Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp, of Conn., Inc. 
Hartford 


Window & Door Guards 
Smith Co., The John P. New Haven 


Wire 
American Brass Co., The Waterbury 
Atlantic Wire Co., The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co., The 
North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp., The (brass & bronze) 
Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co., The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co., Winsted Div. (insulated 
& enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros. & Co., The (zine and zine 
alloy wires) Waterbury 
Secovill Mfg. Co. (Brass, Bronze and Nickel 
Silver) Waterbury 
Viking Wire Co., Inc, (enameled magnet) 
Danbury 


Wire and Cable 
Continental Wire Corp. (for industrial and 
military applications) Wallingford 
General Electric Company (for residential, 
commercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Wire & Cable Co, Div. Cerro 
de Pasco Corp, (all asbestos, mining, 
shipboard and appliance applications) 
New Haven 
(Advt.) 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock, Ine. Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg. Ine. (Industrial, for acid, 
heat, treating and degreasing) 
Bridgeport 


Wire & Cable—High Temperature 
Lewis Engineering Co., The Naugatuck 


Wire Cloth 

Cc. O. Jeliff Mfg. Co., The (all metals, all 
meshes) Southport 
McCluskey Wire Co., Ine. (Fourdrinier) 
New Haven 

Pequot Wire Cloth Co., Ine. (industrial 
grades only) Norwalk 
Rolock, Inc. (alloy) Fairfield 
Smith Co, The John P, New Haven 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
John P. Smith Co., The New Haven 


Wire Forming Machinery 
Nilson Machine Co., The A. H. Shelton 
Torrington Mfg. Co., The Torrington 


Wire Formings 
Master Engineering Co. West Cheshire 
North & Judd Mfg. Co. New Britain 
Oakville Co. Div. Seovill Mfg. Co. Oakville 
Peck Spring Co. Plainville 
Turner & Seymour Mfg, Co., The 
Torrington 
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Wire Forms 

Atlantic Precision Spring Co. Forestville 
Banner Spring Corp. Hartford 
Barnes Co., The Wallace Div. Associated 

Spring Corp. Bristol 
Bristol Spring Mfg. Co. Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation, The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corp., The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co. Bristol 
Gemeco Mfg. Co., Ine. Southington 
Stanley Humason, Ine. Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg. Co. Unionville 
Peck Spring Co. Plainville 
Templeman Co., D. R. Plainville 
Terryville Mfg. Co. Terryville 
Wire Form, Ine. Milldale 


Wire Goods 


American Buckle Co., The (overall trim- 
mings) West Haven 
Seovill Mfg. Co. (to order) Waterbury 


Wire Partitions 
John P. Smith Co., The New Haven 
Torrington 


Wire Products 
Artistic Wire Products, Ince. 
Stanley Humanson, Ine. 
Peck Spring Co. 
J. C. Produets, Ine. 


Taftsville 
Forestville 
Plainville 
Higganum 


Wire Reels 
Nilson Machine Co., The A. H. Shelton 
Shuster Wire Machine Div, Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Ine. New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
The, Div. of Textron, Ince. Waterbury 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co., The (pan handles 
and tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Stanley Humason, Ine. Forestville 
Peck Spring Co. Plainville 
Templeman Co., D. R. Plainville 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B. Hendryx Co., The New Haven 


Wire Springs 
Carlson Spring Co, (Torsion, Compression, 
Extension) Berlin 


Wire Straightening & Cutting Machinery 
Shuster Wire Machine Div. Mettler Ma- 
chine Tool, Ine, New Haven 


Wiring Devices 


Harvey Hubbell, Ine. Bridgeport 


Wood Scrapers 


Fletcher-Terry Co., The Forestville 


Woodwork 
Cc. H. Dresser & Sons, Ine. (Mfg. all kinds 
of woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co. Hartford 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas. W. House & Sons, Ine. (Mills & 
Cutting Plant) Unionville 


X-ray—Industrial 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory, Inc. 
Bridgeport 


Yarns 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corp., The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talecotville 
Ensign-Bickford Co., The (jute-carpet) 
Simsbury 


Zine 
Platt Bros. & Co., The (ribbon, strip and 


wire) P. O. Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zine Castings 
Mosman Co., Charles H. Westbrook 
Newton-New Haven Co., Inc. West Haven 


Zine Die Castings 
Mt. Vernon Die Castings Corp. Stamford 
Peasley Products, Ine. Stratford 
Stewart Die Casting Div. Stewart-Warner 
Corp. Bridgeport 
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ECONOMY and 
PRECISION in 
POWDERED METAL 
PARTS by NORWALK 


QUALITY CONTROL from blue- 


print to finished machine part. Specified 
strengths and tolerances are maintained 
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ECONOMY. Mass production brings 
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SERVICE. Whether delivery requirements 
are routine or “emergency,” we have the 
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DESIGN. Our Design Engineers employ 
powdered metallurgy ot its maximum po 
tential: to produce precision parts that do 
the job 

fabrication. 
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study and suggestions without obligation 


FREE 


Write for information folder, ‘Converting 
Powdered Metal into Machine Parts’. 


























NORWALK POWDERED METALS INC. 








8 Muller Park, Norwalk, Conn. 
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President’s Report 
(Continued from page 31) 
single topic. It is hoped that the staff 
time schedule will permit the organ- 
ization of such seminars during the 
coming year. 

As I reported to you last year, the 
most time-consuming activity of this 
department is the financing through 
advertising and publication of the as- 
sociation’s monthly magazine, Con- 
NECTICUT INDusTRY, which requires 
around 50% of the editor’s time and 
around 80% of the time of his as- 
sistant. 

Published each month, beginning 
in January 1923, CoNNeEcTicuT IN- 
pustRyY has served continuously both 
as a news and educational medium for 
employers of 95% of the industrial 
workers in the state and as a public 
relations tool among the many non- 
member readers who either subscribe 
to it or read it in libraries, club cars of 
the New Haven Railroad or in the 
lobbies of chambers of commerce or 
local manufacturers associations. 

Since its editorial menu is sufh- 
ciently diversified to offer something 
of interest to a broad cross-section of 
management, the pages of CONNECTI- 
cut INpbustry offer an excellent ad- 
vertising opportunity to those com- 
panies desiring to sell their products 
or services in this rich industrial 
market. 


Membership Activities 


Fortunately I share with previous 
presidents of the Association the satis- 
faction of reporting that our Associa- 
tion’s membership now stands at an 
all-time peak. 

Since the September 1959 meeting 
of the Board of Directors 146 new 
member applications have been re- 
ceived and approved as members, thus 
making our present all-time peak 
membership stand at a net of 1923 
members. Due to the many mergers 
that have taken place, particularly 
since the end of World War II, and 
the normal loss of members through 
liquidation, poor business and removal 
from the state, our net membership 
gain is somewhat below the number of 
new members accepted. Over the past 
18 years since the beginning of Alfred 
C. Fuller’s first year in office, our 
Association has experienced a total 
growth of approximately 1,200 mem- 
bers or at an average growth rate of 67 
members per year. Due to the splendid 
work of our membership department 
and the quality of the service rendered 
by our staff, I am proud of the net 
gain of 152 members which has taken 
place since I took over the actual 
leadership of the Association upon the 
death of Harrison Fuller in September, 
1958. 
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CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


TELLING 250,000 CONNECTICUT STUDENTS 
ABOUT CAREERS IN CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


The Connecticut Light and 
Power Company 


The Hartford Electric 
Light Company 

The Housatonic Public 
Service Company 


The United Illuminating 
Company 


Almost a quarter of a million students in Connecticut high schools have 
received this free handbook on careers, since it was first published in 1953. 


The booklet was originated and is sponsored by the Electric Companies 
as a service to our schools, our industries, and to the students themselves. 


Designed for use in vocational guidance classes, the booklet provides students 
with a better understanding of the excellent career opportunities offered by 
Connecticut's many diversified industrial firms. If you would like a copy of the 
1960-61 edition, just published, call your Electric Company. 





WHAT % OF YOUR HEATING, 
POWER BILL CAN YOU SAVE! 


CHANGING 
BUNKER 


20%, 35%, 10%, maybe more? 


Have you ever asked a Balco sales en- . . . and it could be one of the biggest 


gineer to give you an estimate? It’s easy, PROFIT IMPROVEMENT moves you 


doesn’t take much time, costs nothing have made in your business in years. 


Call JAckson 9-3341 or write Box 1078, Hartford 


The BALLARD OIL Go. 


“HARTFORD, ~~ CONNECTICUT > 
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